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y Beetle moulding powder —a product of B.1.P. research—gives 
EE TLE L high ‘ non-tracking ’ properties to electrical mouldings such as 
UPRoy, the white buffer block of this G.E.C. telephone relay. 
Every time you lift a telephone 
receiver you bring into operation a i 
telephone relay. The buffer block is an 
integral part of the relay, positioning 
the springsets which perform the 
necessary circuit switching. The block 
must insulate, and must retain its shape 
under all operating conditions. It must 
also resist ‘ tracking ’ — the formation 
of a conducting track between the = wa eer 
springs, due to dust, etc. The General Electric Co. Ltd. of England uses buffer oa ~ S& . if 
od — j 
blocks moulded in Beetle — thousands of them weekly — in the manufacture ” ie 
of relays for telephone exchanges at home and abroad, for railway signalling equipment 
and for the radio industry. If you have a use for Beetle products, large or small, electrical or otherwise, 
bring a relay into operation — now. Lift the receiver and dial Gerrard 7971, the telephone number of . . . 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world 
er af | 
‘ Za 4d (: GIDE wages. 
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osttion of trust PULLMAN LIMOUSINE 
Phe first duty of a tyre is to hold the road w hatever A closed seven-seater, the Humber Pullman fulfils a great 
the speed, the surface or the weather—and this is no nalene af d : 
4 mean responsibility. It calls for the tyre that is made 9 of needs. As the necessary adjunct to the pro- 
with infinite care and a high regard for quality. fessional or business man, or to industrial organisations, 
A ty re that will render jong and faithful service and as a dignified town carriage or as a fast long distance touring 
ake ing ci , safe ¢ confident. : , ' ; 
make your motoring calm, safe and confident car, the Pullman carries out its varied tasks with the grace and 
distinction that have long been part of the Humber tradition. 
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A SYMBOL OF THE THREAT TO LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY: TEDDINGTON WEIR~WHERE LONDON’S DRIEST JUNE FOR ELEVEN 
YEARS HAS CUT DOWN THE DAILY AVERAGE FLOW TO ALMOST A THIRD OF NORMAL. 


When June ended in an unbroken heat-wave, with London's temperatures in the 80's 
and Kew Observatory recording the driest June for eleven years and the sunniest for 
seven, the question of London's water supply became one of the gravest import. The 
matter was discussed at Question Time in the Commons, and it was announced that 
restrictions were likely to be imposed if the dry weather continued, as seemed likely. 


The flow of water over Teddington Weir on June 27 was 290 million gallons as com- 
pared with the standard daily rate of 819 million gallons, and orders were being 
drawn up to enable the Board to restrict the flow over the weir. Such a restricted 
flow as might be necessary, however, is considered to imperil the natural flushing of 
the Thames and might be the cause of restrictions to bathing in the tideway. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


HAT fine scholar, Francis Collinson, has recently, for the second time, sent me 
out of his kindness some of the recordings made from the songs he bas 
collected and broadcast during the last seven years in “ Country Magazine.” If We 
lived in an age and country which had not lost its sense of values, these 
broadcasts, wedged amidst the agreeable if ephemeral chatter 


whether of the few or the many, I should like to know what it is. 
Perhaps I am being unfair in this. Perhaps the strip cartoons, adult and 
juvenile, of the daily Press, the glamorous close-ups of the sex-films, the blaring 
boogie-tvoo and slapstick comic of a million radio loud-speakers, are the foundation of 
a great popular culture, the fine flower of our democracy, an 





of country folk at Sunday lunchtime, would have been hailed ~ 
as one of the greatest achievements of British broadcasting. 
For these songs are part of the highest achievement of England 
in her passage through time, something which stamps us as_ | 


\ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO : ILLUSTRATIONS 
| AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED } 
' LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 7, 1849. 


emanation of the highest to which man has attained during 
his long, laborious sojourn on this planet. Perhaps it was for 
that Shakespeare and Milton wrote, that Bach and Mozart 
composed, that Newton thought and Blake dreamed. Perhaps 





a great people for all time and of which, but for Mr. Collinson’s 1 
work of love and the fading memories of a few old countrymen, 
would have been totally lost and forgotten. When one thinks of 
a service like this, and that of Mr. Collinson’s great master, 
Cecil Sharp—a man whose life’s work for England transcended 
the highest statesmanship—one realises for what ephemeral 
services, comparatively speaking, most of those who are officially 
honoured by the State receive their rewards. The making of 
money and the making of minutes—the two activities which } 
for the past century (fifty years ago with the accent on the 
first and now with the accent on the second) have been 
regarded by our nation as the principal qualification in time 
of peace for such honourable recognition—may, or may not 
have contributed to the material enrichment of this country, 
but they have done very little to make Englishmen greater in 
spiritual stature. Indeed, judging by results, they have, 
whatever their other services, filled our once exquisite country 
with slums ard our bellies with stale and vitiated food, 
confined the lives and energies of our people to the narrow 
round of factery, cinema and street, and cramped our native 
capacity for individual and vigorous growth. But for the decent 
traditionalism of the schools, churches and the Services, and to 
a lesser degree of the B.B.C., the traditional idealism of our 
nation would have been almost completely overlaid in the 
past thirty years by the puerile wise-cracking and bagman’s 
morality of Hollywood. 

The only object worth achieving in this world is the 
ennoblement of man. It can never be more than a partial 








they were only steps on the upward ascent and these later 
developments of national culture are higher steps. 

Perhaps it is merely that my own vision is distorted, 
that I am living in the past, that I am an old fogey who 
likes bygone things for their own sake and lacks eyes for 
the brave new world of the syncopated waddle and the 
whine. But I confess my heart warms incorrigibly to these 
old songs of our forefathers, whose conception of what men 
should honour and acclaim in their songs, and of how they 
should sing them, is so different from that of to-day as to 
make one or other of these two conceptions of popular life 
and art seem foolish and childlike. In village alehouse or 
at farm feast the swelling chorus would rise, a warning to 
foreign tyrants who put their trust in material might and 
their own lawless strength : 

The race is not always got 

By them wot strive and for it run, 

Nor the Battle to them peopel 

Wot ’s got the longest gun. 
Like the Jews of old this peaceable, honest folk knew that 
their history contained a lesson: one that, under God, they 
would, if need should arise, freely serve to write anew as 
their fathers had done. 

They would sing of Jone o’Grinfitt or the Bonny Bunch 
of Roses O—that haunting testimony of the poor man’s 
lové of his native land and untutored understanding of 
her tradition which Francis Collinson took down from the lips 
of an old Norfolk labourer a hundred and twenty years 





achievement, for man, like all terrestrial creatures, is 
imperfect and insufficient to himself. But he has in him the 
seeds of greatness, and whatever feeds, fosters and brings to 
maturity these vital seeds is, for short-lived man, beyond 
price. It is this alone which makes his checkered and tragic 
sojourn here worth while. And since man lives in com- 
munities, the test of a community's virtue is the capacity of 
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ON EXHIBITION IN PARIS: A NEW MUSICAL \ later. 
INSTRUMENT—THE SAXOPHONE, \ 


A hundred years ago an Exposition of National 
Industry—a forerunner of the world trade fairs 
of to-day—ws held in Paris, and it was noted in 
The Illustrated London News that these Expositions 
dated from 1797. Of the 1849 Ex 
that: “ There is every reason to 
number of the — will amount to at least 
A ve h A d.’” 


Deep down, a vein of exquisite poetry, simple, 
sensuous and strangely delicate and sensitive, ran through this 
tough, healthy, courageous, cohesive people. 


Rosy apple, lemon and pear, 


ition we read 


lieve that the sang the children of the Dorset villages at their traditional 


games ° 





’ The illustration 





its institutions and traditions to evoke the spiritual greatness of 
its members. A community which fails to do this is failing 
as a community and will in the long run perish, because it 
will come to consist of men and women 


in this branch of art; 


Se, ee 


“represents a new Musical Instrument, the } 
invention of M. Saxe, whose fame is already known \ 
it is appropriately named I know who'll take her as his bride. 

after the inventor—the Saxophone.” 7 


A bunch of roses she shall wear. 
Gold and silver by her side, 





who pass through life without ever 
becoming what they were intended to be : 
it will consist, in other words, of human 
failures. But a community which fires 
men with the desire to live nobly; to 
love, to create beauty and to suffer and 
endure for the sake of love and the 
creation of beauty, isa community worth 
preserving and dying for. Ancient 
Greece was such a community ; so was 
the Judah of David and Isaiah ; and so 
was the England of these songs. To 
have rescued them out of the discarded 
ruins and decaying rubble of time and to 
have revived them for the ennoblement 
of his contemporaries and their unborn, 
and perhaps wiser, children, that was Cecil 
Sharp’s and is Mr. Collinson’s service. 

In what does the ennobling quality 
of these old songs reside, once the 
commonplace music of the inglenook, 
tavern and cradle-side ? First, I think, 
in their communicated awareness of the 
real nature of man and of the influences, 





Take her by her lily-white hand 
And lead her to the altar; 
Give her kisses one, two, three, 
Mrs. So-and-so’s daughter. 
And in the sturdy north—the land of 
Bobby Shafto—the wives of Tyneside 
dandled their babies to the lilt: 
Dance to thee Daddy 
Sing to thy Mammy! 
Dance to thee Daddy 
To thee Mammy sing ! 


Who shall have the fishee 
On a little dishee ? 

Who shall have the fishee 
When the booat comes in ? 


There were songs that kept England's 
history bright: of brave Benbow, that 
saga of an English shame redeemed by 
immortal courage ; of ships with names 
like poems—Golden Vanity and Royal 
Rainbow ; of pastoral duties transformed 
by the genius of human imagination and 
creation into social acts of profound sig- 
nificance and beauty, like “‘ Searching for 








spiritual as well as material, surrounding maaan 
him. Their composers and authors were 
open to the influence of nature; they 
did not force their measures and their 
hearers’ minds into an unreal and Prinses Astrid. Our report read 
artificial mould. They produce the same 
effect on the soul of the alert hearer as 
the fresh air with which a man who 


homeward voyage, run down t 
New York, when 135 persons pe 


havi ighed all the circ 


} THE RUROPA MAIL STEAM-SHIP, AND BOATS, 
CHARLES BARTLETT. 

The story of how an emigrant ship was run down 4 hundred years ago with the loss of 135 lives 
recalls the recent, though oy far less serious, disaster of the sinking of the Channel steamer 
: “The Europa mail steam-ship, which arrived during the week 
from the United States, has brought the lamentable Lo py 
he b wry Bartlett, which was on her passage from 

few only bei saved. The passengers of t 

mee & a f a committee to investigate the cause of t 


Lambs’"’ and “The Sweetest Night- 
ingale '’ ; songs of love and courtship, now 
tender, now tragic ; but always shot with 
the haunting loveliness of the green, peace- 
ful land that gave them birth; of wild 
rovers and of the frailties and misfortunes 
that befall poor men when passion sounds 
and the proud, reckless heart tries in vain 


RESCUING EMIGRANTS FROM THE BRIG 


of her having, while on the 
from London ye 


6660500000888 


collision, who reported as follows: 
es of this painful and unparalleled disaster, 





knows how to breathe—and how many 
to-day do?-—fills his lungs. They Nssmnmmnmnnsnnnnnnn 

restore him to vital life—that is, to 

awareness of the influences which strengthen and ennoble him. They put him, to 
use a worn but once perceptive phrase, in tune with the infinite. The songs popular 
with our people to-day do not do this; their objective is rather to while away time 
by drugging them. The necessity for this—a purpose also served by the cinema— 
is a commentary on our vaunted urban and industrial civilisation. If that 
civilisation serves any other ultimate end but that of material enrichment, 





eB soni: 136 souls found an untimely grave, feel bound to 
attached to either party... . 


2 a oe a to transcend the iron bars of unremitting 


destiny ; of indignation against cruel laws 
and injustice and foul play ; and, under- 
lying all, the invincible moral sense of a great people and their perception of the 
sweetness of love, courage and loyalty to wife and home, sweetheart and friend, 
and of the unchanging goodness of laughter and comradeship, striking, as the 
pewter pots beat time on the dark, dented, malt-stained ale-house table, chords 
that rose from the very depths of the English heart and which can scarcely, by 
those who know the history of their race and native land, be heard to-day without tears. 


—— 
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THE VICTORIOUS LEADER OF CANADA’S LIBERAL 


GOVERNMENT. 


RETURNED TO OFFICE WITH A RECORD MAJORITY: MR. LOUIS ST. LAURENT, PRIME MINISTER OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
THE RESULT OF THE GENERAL ELECTION WAS HAILED AS A PERSONAL TRIUMPH FOR HIM. 


The Canadian General Election on June 27 resulted in the Liberals being returned to 
office by a vote which gave their party the largest majority in the history of the Canadian 
Parliament. The Liberals won 193 seats, a majority of 124 over the 69 of all other parties. 
The entire Cabinet was re-elected. The Liberals thus have 13 more than the majority 
record achieved by the party in 1940 under the leadership of Mr. Mackenzie King. The 
result was widely hailed as a personal triumph for Mr. St. Laurent, the Prime Minister, 


and as evidence that his programme had convinced the electors of his personal sincerity 
and political integrity. Mr. St. Laurent is sixty-seven, and before he began his political 
career was one of Canada’s leading barristers. He became Prime Minister of the 
Dominion on November 15, 1948, when his appointment was confirmed by the Governor- 
General, Field Marshal Lord Alexander, after Mr. Mackenzie King had formally tendered 
his resignation. He had previously been Canadian Minister of External Affairs since 1946. 


Portrait Study by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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PRIN( ELIZABETH 
ARRIVING AT THE SITE 
OF THE PORTLAND 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
THE DISABLED AT MANS- 
FIELD: THE DUKE OF 
PORTLAND IS AHEAD 
AND WINIFRED DUCHESS 
OF PORTLAND BEHIND 

HIM, 


ESS 


RINCESS ELIZA- 
BETH and the 
Duke of Edinburgh 
saw much of the great 
industries of the Mid- 
lands during their tour 
of June 27, 28 and 29, 
and also saw Notting- 
ham en féte for the 
Quincentenary cele- 
brations of the City 
Charter. They walked 
in procession to the 
Council House, and 
from a decorated bal- 
cony watched a display 
of French and Flemish 
dances by secondary 
schoolgirls; and later 
visited some of the 
exhibitions. The Duke 
went ahead of the 
Princess to the Rolls- 
Royce factory and saw 
a scale model of the 
marine gas-turbine 
engine now being 
(Continued opposite. 


INSPECTING MR. 


AND THE 


HUGH 
THE PILOTS OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN: 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS, 


ee 


be 
? 





EASTON'S 


WINDOW IN MEMORY OF 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


THE 


WATCHED BY 
BALCONY OF 
PICTURESQUE 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT NOTTINGHAM : 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE 
THE COUNCIL 


DISPLAY OF DANCING 


SECONDARY 


PRINCESS AND 
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NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND MANSFIELD : 
EVENTS DURING THE ROYAL VISIT. 





THE 


HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM: 


SCHOOLS. 


DUKE FROM THE 


THE 


BY 450 GIRLS FROM 


SHE HAS TURNED TO 


SPEAK TO COUNCILLOR J. E. MITCHELL, DEPUTY LORD MAYOR, 
DURING THE DISPLAY OF DANCING, 





ACCEPTING A CASKET 
PORTLAND AFTER LAYING 
PORTLAND TRAINING COLLEGE: 


FROM WINIFRED DUCHESS 
THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 


ABOVE.) 

THE STATELY PROGRESS 
ALONG PROCESSIONAL 
WAY, NOTTINGHAM, ON 
JUNE 28: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH IS WALKIN« 
WITH THE LORD MAYOR 
TO THE COUNCIL NOUS! 


Continued. 

developed. Later Her 
Royal Highness joined 
him and together they 
saw Mr. Hugh Easton's 
Battle of Britain 
Memorial window. On 
June 29 Princess Eliza- 
beth laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the main 
building of the Port- 
land Training College 
for the disabled which 
is being established by 
voluntary effort as a 
complement to the ad- 
jacent Harlow Wood 
Orthopaedic Hospital 
for the injured ard dis- 
abled of Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire. Both 
hospital and _ college 
owe much to the in- 
spiration of Winifred 
Duchess of Portland, 
who thanked the Prin- 
cess and the Duke in 

a gracious speech. 


OF 
THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 
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THE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S GRACE : 


EVENTS OF HER THREE-DAYS 
TOUR OF THE NORTH MIDLANDS. 


9, 1949 


PRINCESS ELIZABETI!! 
THE MODEL VILLAGE 
DERBY, ON JUNE 27. 


IN CONCENTRATION: H.R.H. 
THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF 
DISABLED AT ALLENTON, 


A STUDY 
LAYING 
FOR THE 


PRINCESS'S 
CHATTING 


THE 


NESS 


WITH 


DEEPLY INTERESTE 


WHISTON AMALGAMATED MILLS, 
MACCLESFIELD 


FAMOUS 
ON JUNE 27. 
OUR NATIONAL 


THE ROYAL CROWN DERBY CHINA WORKS SHE 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH LISTENS TO MR. H. T. ROBINSON'S EXPLANATION 
OF A METER FOR TESTING CONTRACTION AND TRANSLUCENCE OF 


CERAMIC WARES BEFORE FIRING. 


ROYAL INTEREST IN 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH ACKNOW- 


IDEAL PICTURE OF YOUTHFUL ROYAL GRACE AND BEAUTY: 
THE BROCKLENURST AND 


THE CHEERS WHICH GREETED HER WHEN SHE VISITED 
WHISTON AMALGAMATED MILLS ON JUNE 27. 


Continued.) Macclesfield mill, where the famous silk is woven. In Derby, the Princess 
visited the Crown Derby china factory. It will be remembered that as a wedding 
gift from the Corporation of Derby she received twelve dessert plates with Derbyshire 
views, and other examples of the celebrated ware; and during her visit to Derby the 
Corporation coffpleted the gift by presenting further pieces. The Princess was 


AN 
LEDGING 


VIVACIOUS CHARM: 
EX-GUARDSMAN 
HOUSE AT NOTTINGHAM ON JUNE 28. 





THE 
FOR 


29. 


LAYING 
COLLEGE 
ON JUNE 


PRECISION AND GRACE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE PORTLAND TRAINING 
THE DISABLED AT HARLOW WOOD, MANSFIELD, 


HIGH- 
WHITE 


HER ROYAL 
HAROLD 


osama Ne 


D BY THE PROCESS OF WEAVING: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE BROCKLEHURST- 


WHERE THE 
IS WOVEN, 
FACETS OF 


SILK 
SAW MANY 


LIFE DURING THE TOUR. 


UR photographs 

of Princess 
Elizabeth not only 
record events of the 
tour of the North 
Midlands, which she 
and the Duke of 
Edinburgh carried out 
on June 27, 28 and 
29, but illustrate the 
youthful® beauty of 
the Heir-Presumptive 
to the throne. They 
also show the remark- 
able grace with which 
she is endowed and 
the deep interest 
which she so obviously 
feels for the different 
facets of our many- 
sided national life 
which are brought to 
her notice, one after 
another in quick suc- 
cession, during such 
tours. Their Royal 
Highnesses fulfilled a 
crowded programme 
of engagements which 
included a visit to a 

[Continued below. 

THE PRINCESS’S LOVE FOR CHILDREN CHARMINGLY ILLUs- 
TRATED: H.R.H. RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM GAIL ASHTON 
AT HARLOW WOOD, MANSFIELD. 


obviously interested by the explanation, made by Mr. H. T. Robinson, chairman of 
the company, of the use of the meter for testing contraction and translucence of 
wares before firing. The Duke of Edinburgh went on ahead of the Princess to the 
Rolls-Royce Factory, where she later joined him. Their visit to Nottingham on 
June 28 coincided with the Quincentenary celebrations of the City's Charter. 
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RESTORED AGAIN AFTER THE DAMAGE OF WAR: 
THE HISTORIC BEAUTIES OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL. 


2.1m) 


- 





THE WALLS OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL ARE PANELLED THE ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS OF MIDDLE TEMPLE THE OLDEST OF THE READERS’ PANELS IN MIDDLE TEMPLT 
HALL, WHICH WAS REMOVED TO SAFETY, IS NOW HALL: THAT OF RICHARD SWAYNE, READER IN 1597. THE 


WITH THE ARMS OF READERS AND TREASURERS; AND 
1562 AND 1570. 


THIS —— THE LATEST ERECTED — SHOWS THE ARMS OF RESTORED : 18TH AND IQTH-CENTURY EXAMPLES. HALL WAS BUILT BETWEEN 


LORD JOwITT, THE 
LORD CHANCELLOR, 


— 
~ ae. .o 4 
foe 


et 
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at 
. 










N the opposite page we 

show Middle Temple 
Hall as it now stands 
restored, after the damage 
of war ; and we describe the 
various Royal ceremonies 
and occasions with which 
the Temple is to be honoured 
during the month of July.’ 
Middle Temple Hall, prob- 
ably the finest of the 
Temple's buildings, was one 
of the most fortunate during 
the war. The Inner Temple 
Hall and Library were 
destroyed, the Middle 
Temple Library was severely 
blasted and the Temple 
Church suffered heavy 
damage. Middle Temple 
Hall was hit five times, but 
not irreparably, and our 
recently-taken photographs 
show it and many of its 
details as they are to-day. 
Middle Temple Hall, besides 
containing perhaps the finest 
Elizabethan hammer-beam 
roof, has a great history, 
many interesting relics and 
portraits and innumerable 
memorials of its great sons. 
Shakespeare is believed to 
have acted here in February, 
1601-02, Royalty have often 
been entertained here; 
Queen Elizabeth gave the 
“long tables;’ and the wood 
of another came from 

Drake's Golden Hind. 


LOOKING DOWN CROWN OFFICE ROW, TOWARDS THE GABLED 

EAST END OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, WITH PLOWDEN 

BUILDINGS (ADJOINING, LEFT) AND THE RUINS OF INNER 
TEMPLE HALL AND LIBRARY TO THE RIGHT. 





TEMPLE HALL; AND (UNDER THE TREE) THE MAIN A PLAQUE IN MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL MARKING THE FALL 1562-1570, IT WAS STONE-FACED IN 1757. ON THE GABLE 


| 

| 

4 CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE GABLED EAST END OF MIDDLE A MEMORY OF WAR DAMAGE OF AN EARLIER WAR: THE EAST END OF MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL: BUILT | 

ENTRANCE, WHICH LOOKS OUT INTO FOUNTAIN COURT, OF A 3 °IN. SHELL ON SEPTEMBER 30, I917. CAN BE SEEN THE LAMB AND FLAG THE INN'S EMBLEM | 
od / AG, NN S§ . 
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LONDON NEWS 


RESTORED TO ITS FORMER SPLENDOUR AFTER THE DAMAGE OF WAR: MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, WHERE THE LAW HAS 
ENTERTAINED - ROYALTY FOR NEARLY FOUR CENTURIES, AND WHICH THE QUEEN, NOW THE INN’S TREASURER AND ITS FIRST 
AND ONLY WOMAN BENCHER, ARRANGED TO REOPEN ON JULY 6. 


The Middle Temple Hall, built between 1562 and 1570, was hit five times during the 
war, but fortunately the damage has proved reparable, and this noble Elizabethan 
building, with perhaps the finest hammer-beam roof of the period, has been fully 
restored. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Middle Temple's first and only woman 
Bencher and now enjoying her year of office in the highest honour that the Inn 


can give, that of Treasurer, arranged to reopen the Hall on July 6. This is a great 
year for both Middle and Inner Temples, as on July 13 his Majesty, who is this 
year Treasurer of the Inner Temple, is informally opening the Inner Temple's new 
Library; and on July 20 the Benchers of both Temples entertain the two Royal 
Treasurers to a joint dinner in the newly-refurbished Middle Temple Hall. 
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JEWELLERY OF TUDOR TIMES. 


A description of the ornaments which Mary Tudor 
is wearing in the portrait on our facing page. 
By H. CLIFFORD SMITH, M.A., F.S.A. 


HE representation of 
Princess Mary Tudor, 
afterwards Queen Mary of 
England (reproduced on our 
facing page), painted towards 
the year 1550, at the age of 
about thirty-four, when ex- 
amined from the point of view 
of the jewellery depicted in 
it, may fairly claim to be one 
of the most valuable and 
important examples of 
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sceptre towards the Queen, 
who kneels before him, 
with an eight - pointed 
crown upon her head. The 
floor of the room in which 
the scene takes place is 
paved with rubies and 
cabochon sapphires. The 
medallion is framed in 
black enamel on gold, and 
mounted with rubies and 
triangular diamonds. 
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English 
PRINCESS MARY TUDOR'S HEADDRESS. (Detail from the portrait 
on our facing page.) 
*. .. two bands composed alternately of rounded 
arched sections in chased and enamelled gold . . 
white linen caul .. .” 


bosses and 
. border her 


of rounded bosses and arched sections in 
chased and enamelled gold that border 
her white linen caul can be clearly defined. 
The close-fitting collar beneath the ruff 
appears to be entirely of black-and-gold 
embroidery. It is edged below with a 
band of pearls set at intervals with single 
diamonds and rubies and hung with ropes 
and with single pearls. Upon her bare 
neck a diamond cross (the stones repre- 
sented black, as is the case in all early 
paintings), set at the angles with pearls 
and having a pendant pearl, is hung. 
Below this again is a large medallion- 
shaped brooch, described later. 

The ruffles at her wrists are richly 
embroidered with gold thread and set 
with small gold bosses, and on one wrist 
a bracelet can be seen, It is formed of 
hinged plaques decorated alternately 
with white enamel centre-ing in a black 
enamel boss, and with a strapwork pat- 
tern in black and white enamel. Sketches 
for similar bracelets formed of hinged or 
linked plaques decorated with arabesque 
designs are preserved among Holbein’s 
sketches for jewellery in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. The fashion, 
however, for leaving the arms bare, not 
being in favour at this time, bracelets are 


very rarely shown in portraits, and very few actual examples have come down to us. 

Compared with other known portraits of Queen Mary Tudor—those at the 
Society of Antiquaries, at the National Portrait Gallery, in the Prado, at Madrid, 
and in the possession of Lord Chesham, at Latimer—the Princess wears few rings 
upon the fingers, only one, set with a cabochon 
sapphire, on the first finger and one set witha 


diamond on the little finger of 
the right hand, while the firsc 
finger only of the left hand is 
adorned with rings—a pair set 
with a ruby and sapphire, re- 
spectively. The absence of a 
ring upon the “ annular”’ or 
wedding-ring finger is impor- 
tant, as dating the picture with 
practical certainty as painted 
before the Princess's accession 
to the throne in 1553, or her 
marriage to Philip II. of 
Spain in 1554. 

A striking and peculiar 
form of jewellery is shown 
very conspicuously attached, 
in pairs, to the embroidered 
bands and the gold lace bor- 
dering the satin lining of the 
Princess's turned-back sleeves. These cylindrical tags, of black-and- 
gold enamel, often appear in contemporary portraits, in pairs. They 
are known as aigulets or aglets. These seem to have been employed 
for fastening garments. They are seen hanging from slashes upon 
dresses, and upon caps, but their purpose appears to have been 
mainly decorative. Henry VIII. is described as wearing a cap 
adorned with gold-enamelled tags, and Princess Mary herself was 
supplied in 1542 by her jeweller, Mabell, with two dozen pairs of 
aglets; while Mary Stuart is recorded as having ‘ Quatre vingtz 
dixhuict esquillettes dor esmaillez de blanc et noir." Very few of 
these curious little jewels have survived, and they do not appear 
to be represented in any public collection. 

The two pieces of jewellery, mentioned above, which claim 
special attention, are the medallion worn by the Princess upon her 
bodice and the small, enamelled bookcase which hangs from her 
golden girdle. The gold medallion, elaborately embossed in high 
relief, executed by the method described by Cellini in his famous 
treatise on the goldsmith’s art, portrays the reception by Solomon 
of the Queen of Sheba. King Solomon, seated upon a canopied 
throne mounted on the side with an octagonal ruby, lowers his 





THE RINGS, (Detail) 


“ One, set with a cabochon sapphire, on the 
first finger and one set with a diamond on 
the little finger of the right hand, while the 
first finger only of the left hand is adorned 
with rings—a pair set with a ruby and 
sapphire, respectively.” 


sixteenth - century 
portraiture extant. 

Before describing the two 
larger of the jewelled articles 
the medallion brooch on her 
breast and the pendant bookcase at her girdle—a summary must be made in turn of 
each piece of jewellery portrayed. In doing so, it is not always easy to distinguish 
between embroidery worked in gold thread and goldsmiths’ work proper, but in so 
far as the Princess's headdress is concerned, the two bands composed alternately 


PRINCESS MARY TUDOR'S COLLAR AND PENDANT. 
“ The close-fitting collar beneath the ruff appears to be entirely of black-and-gold embroidery. It is edged below 
with a band of pearls set at intervals with single diamonds and rubies and hu 
Upon her bare neck a diamond cross ... set at the angles with pearls, and 


Museum. 





THE BOOK OF DEVOTION. (Detail.) 


Sixteenth-century jewelled dresses some- 
times show a massive gold chain clasped ir 


front and hanging down in a long end 

terminated in a jewelled ornament. Princess 

Mary wears a gold Book of Devotion, with 
clasp, enriched with black enamel. 


A number oi exquisite 
sketches by Holbein for 
medallions of this kind are 
preserved in the Museum 
in Basel and in the British 
Subjects of all 
kinds, classical and reli- 
gious, many of symbolical character, as in the present case, are depicted. The 
purport of the representation of the story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba upon 


(Detail from the portrait on our facing page.) 


with ropes and with single pearls. the 
ving a pendant pearl, is hung.” 





tHe aigulets on aglets. (Detail). 


These ornaments were cylindrical tags made in pairs and 
apparently employed for fastening garments, but their purpose was 
mainly decorative. 


a jewel worn by Princess Mary is at first 
sight inexplicable. A possible solution 
to the riddle has been provided for me 
by the Librarian at the Warburg Insti- 
tute at South Kensington. It would 
seem, by a transference of ideas, that the 
Queen of Sheba becomes the bride in the 
“Song of Solomon.”’ Next, the bride 
becomes the symbol of the Church, and 
King Solomon the symbol of Christ. 
Thus it is not far to seek how it comes 
about that the young Catholic Princess 
should choose to wear upon her breast a 
symbolical jewel of this character. The 
artist who painted this portrait (possibly 
Hans Eworth) must have studied the 
little medallion long and closely before- 
hand, since every detail of it is depicted 
in the manner of a miniature painter. 
No storied jewel of medallion form, 
save a few precious examples of 
enamelled hat-badges or enseignes, has 
survived, such as the gold brooch 
modelled in relief and enamelled with 
the figures of St. George and the dragon 
now at Windsor Castle, which is tradi- 
tionally believed to have been worn by 
Henry VIII., the hat-badge depicting 
Battle of Constantine at the 
Milvian Bridge, in the Bibliothéque 


Nationale, Paris and, perhaps the finest of all, the “‘ Leda and the Swan,” formerly 
attributed to Cellini, preserved at Vienna and now exhibited among the Art 
Treasures from Vienna at the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 

The richly jewelled dresses depicted in sixteenth-century portraits sometimes 
show around the waist a massive gold 
chain clasped in front and hanging 


down in a long end 
terminating ina 
jewelled and enamelled 
ornament. This pen- 
dant was sometimes a 
scent-ease or poman- 
der, a mirror-case, a 
watch or a fan; and 
occasionally a small, 
enamelled case for a 
book of devotion. In 
Lyly’s ‘* Euphues and 
His England ” (1580) 
mention is made of 
“the English damo- 
selles who have theyr 
bookes tyed to their 
gyrdles.’. Queen 
Elizabeth had several 
such books, and two 
drawings for small 
pendant books in- 
tended to be executed 
in niello, or black 
enamel, appear among 
Holbein's designs for 
jewellery in the 
British Museum. The 
Earl of Romney possesses a small manuscript prayer book in a 
binding of enamelled gold in the same style ; but the most import- 
ant of all English treasures of the kind is the enamelled bookcase 
containing the last prayer of King Edward VI. in manuscript on 
vellum entitled “‘ The Prayet of Kynge Edward the VI. which he 
made the vj of Julij, 1553, the vij yere of his raigne, iij houres 
before his dethe, to him selfe, his eyes being closed, and thinking 
none had herd him, the xvj yere of his age.” The book was worn 
by Queen Elizabeth at her girdle and came into the Berkeley 
family through her cousin, Lord Hunsdon. It is now preserved at 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire. Princess Mary’s little gold book 
of devotion, with clasp, is enriched with black enamel. 


THE GOLD MEDALLION. (Detail.) 


“. . . elaborately embossed in high relief, executed by 
the method described by Cellini in his famous treatise 


- » » portrays the reception by of the Queen 
of Sheba.” 
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EXHIBITED FOR THE FIRST TIME: A PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS MARY TUDOR (1516-1558), LATER QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
POSSIBLY BY HANS EWORTH, WHICH HAS RECENTLY COME TO LIGHT. (Panel 34 ins. by 26} ins.) 


The beautiful portrait of Mary I., daughter of Katharine of Aragon and 
Henry VIII., painted before her accession in 1553, or her marriage to Philip II. 
of Spain in 1554 (on view at Colnaghi’s), which has recently come to light, 
may possibly be by Hans Eworth. If so, it is one of his earliest and also one 
of his best works. He is said to have come to England c. 1543, and was still 
working here in 1574. Mary Tudor, first Queen Regnant of England, is chiefly 
remembered for her persecution of Protestants, yet this portrait shows a woman 
with an appealing, pathetic expression. The sour severity of the Prado and 
other portraits is missing, and in looking at it one can believe the accounts of 


Mary's kindness to her attendants, and the lack of vindictiveness which made 
her shrink from invoking her full legal powers of vengeance to punish those who 
conspired against her life. Her leading characteristics were her devotion to the 
Roman Catholic faith, which she believed necessary to salvation, and her 
determination to re-establish it. The Tudor jewels depicted are described on our 
facing page. Mary's red-gold hair and fair complexion shown in this portrait resemble 
those of Queen Elizabeth, her half-sister, daughter of Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn. 
Her eyes, of which the Venetian Ambassador wrote in 1557 that they were “so 
piercing as to command not only respect but awe,’ should be noted. 
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4 lee great record of the Grenadier Guards 

n the Second World War has been 
given a worthy memorial. The two authors 
are to be congratulated on their work, and 
all concerned, including the publishers, on 
maps, illustrations and general appearance, 
taking into account the deficiencies of con 
temporary paper. The writing is what is 
demanded in such a work, good without 
being ornate or over-emphasised. The actions 
are almost invariably clearly and well described, and the 
occasional passages devoted to the military situation at 
large, to the state and appearance of the countries traversed 
in the operations, and to the sentiments of the combatants, 
are excellent. Passage after passage makes good reading. 
While, however, it is desirable that a military record such 
as this should be detailed, it must be acknowledged that 
after a time detail on this scale becomes a little heavy, 
because for long periods it is almost unchanging. Perhaps 
the first volume, on North-West Europe, runs the more 
easily, It is not that Mr. Patrick Forbes, the author, who 
will be favourably remembered as the historian of the 
6th Guards Tank Brigade, is 
a better writer than Captain 
Nigel Nicolson, who should 
have some ink in his blood, 
but only that his material is 
simpler. Captain Nicolson is 
also general editor.* 

To put it in another way, 
a thorough regimental history 
must perforce endow each 
notable event with enough 
colour and detail to satisfy 
those who have a particular 
interest in it, and is therefore 
in the first instance, as it were, 
written for a series of groups, 
each of which will tend to 
concentrate on its own sec- 
tion. In the second instance, 
however, the history is ad- 
dressed to a posterity in whose 
minds the events in general 
will have grown dim, and here 
it must take on some of the 
characteristics of a work of 
reference. Continuous dra- 
matic interest is thus not to 
be expected. Nor is it possible 
to produce so well-rounded an igh in 
effect as Mr. Forbes did with > i 
the Tank Brigade, because a: Oe a 
battalions of a regiment on Pane + alae “ 
the British pattern go their ere : 
own ways and nearly always 
have to be followed one by 
one. In this case, the senior 
battalions, 1st, znd and 3rd, 
served in North-West Europe 
in 1939-40, and the 1st, 2nd 
and 4th (new) in 1944-45; 
the 3rd, 5th (mew) and 6th 
(new) served in the Mediterra- 
nean theatre. The 1st and 
and were originally brigaded 
together in the 3rd Division, 
and were again together in the Guards Armoured 
Division, but meetings between other battalions, 
even in the same theatre, were not frequent. 

I need say little about the dismal story of the 
first expeditionary force sent to France, except that 
all the battalions involved behaved with their 
accustomed steadiness and that the 3rd Battalion 
took part in a magnificent counter-attack and subse- 
quent defence on the Ypres-Comines Canal, near the 
latter town, which, unfortunately, proved terribly 
costly. Nor can I deal with the various changes 
which took place in England after Dunkirk, with the 
exception of the essentials. These were the creation 
of the three new battalions; the formation of the 
Guards Armoured Division (in which the rst and 2nd 
Battalions were to serve throughout) ; the budding-off 
from it of the 6th Guards Armoured Tank Brigade (an 
independent heavy tank brigade which contained the 
4th Battalion) ; and the dispatch of the 3rd, 5th and 
6th Battalions to the Mediterranean (3rd with the rst 
Guards Brigade to Algeria, 5th with the 24th Guards 
Brigade to the same theatre, and 6th to join the 2orst 
Guards Brigade, which had already served long and 
honourably in the Middle East, but without a Grenadier 
battalion). The real substance of the first volume is 
the doings of the three battalions in the Armoured 
Division and Tank Brigade in the last year. 

The Guards Armoured Division was not in the 
first line of invasion, Its first serious venture was in 
the rather clumsy operation of July 18, 1944, in which 
three armoured divisions took part south-east of Caen. 
The 4th Battalion was more fortunate in the circum- 
stances of its first engagement, which was in the 
Bocage country. The Churchill tanks, with broad 
tracks and powerful engines, were better suited than 
any other armour in British hands to the conditions, and the 
Brigade enjoyed one of the greatest successes yet gained in 
the British sector of the front. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the Armoured Division had its revenge. While the Churchill 
battalions sat about and studied the news, it took part in the 
sensational race across the Seine and to the north, through 
Beauvais and Brussels, which is one of the most remarkable 
episodes of its kind in military history, and must have been 
istensely exciting to live through. There was not much 
heavy fighting involved, but there was one fierce little combat 
at Pont-A-Marcq, near Lille, which was almost entirely a 
Grenadier affair and greatly redounded to the credit of both 
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*" The Grenadier Guards in the War of 1939-1945. Vol. L: 
* The Campaigns in North-West Europe,’ " by Patrick Forbes. Vol. II. : 
“The Mediterranean Campaigns,” by Captain Nigel Nicolson, M.B.E. 
(Aldershot ; Gale and Polden ; 63s.) 


action took place near Carroceto, in the Anzio 
my Captain _ de Grineau, in our issue of April 15 of that year. 
rom Guards officers who witnessed it. 
opposite « rough a rough track leading across the rr obstacle = steep, sl 
fate of the whole beachhead the 


Sidney advanced alone to the edge of this obstacle and held off the advanci 
He then withdrew to the edge of the Gully afd prevented an irruption into t 
who themselves. He was wounded in the 


for the action depicted > the drawi: 
Alexander at a parade of 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
THE GRENADIER GUARDS IN THE LATE WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the infantry (the King’s Company) and the armoured 
squadron which took part in it. 

The Grenadier battalions of the Guards Armoured 
Division, the rst (Motor) Battalion and 2nd (Armoured) 
Battalion, had in fact been working together for some time 
in accordance with the group system initiated in Normandy 
in the Division, and they continued to do so. As the 
Grenadier group they fought one of their hardest actions 
in Nijmegen, as part of the Market Garden operation, 
known popularly by the name of Arnhem. The failure of 
the Germans to blow up the bridges, which has puzzled 
many people, is explained here by their confidence 
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THE ACTION FOR WHICH MAJOR W. P. SIDNEY [Now LORD DE L’ISLE AND DUDLEY], WAS AWARDED THE V.C.: 
BY OUR WAR ARTIST SHOWING MAJOR SIDNEY WITH A TOMMY-GUN HOLDING OFF GERMANS WHO HAD CROSSED THE DITCH 


NEAR CARROCETO, IN THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD. 


Captain Falls refers to the Victoria Cross won by Major W. P. Sidney (Lord de L’Isle and Dudley) “in a 
beachhead, in February oo and was depicted by our War 

based on riptions of the incident received 
the ~~ part or the Gully, the = defended line west of the road, 
ippery sides and choked by an impenetrable mass of brambles. 
obtain a foothold on the Gully side of the Ditch. Major 
his tommy-gun until the weapon jammed. 


‘Mnele-Randed the gap on which 


His drawing was 
Major Sidney was holdii 





Germans cou 
Germans with 


the enemy relied to complete their triumph. 





THE PRESENTATION OF THE RIBBON OF THE VICTORIA CROSS TO MAJOR 
W. P. SIDNEY AT MONTESARCHIO ON APRIL 2, 1944: GENERAL ALEXANDER 
(NOW FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS) CONGRATU- 
LATING MAJOR SIDNEY ON THE AWARD AT A BATTALION PARADE. 

The Victoria Cross awarded to Major W. P. Sidney (now Lord de L’Isle and Dudley) 

ms on this page was presented to him by General 
the Sth Battalion Grenadier Guards at Montesarchio in 
April 1944. The late Field Marshal Lord Gort, V.C., Major Sidney’s father-in-law 


and himself an old Grenadier, was present at the ceremony. 


Crown Copyright photograph. Reproduced from “ The Grenadier Guards in the War 
of 1939-45." Vol. 11, 


that they could destroy the rst Airborne Division north 
of the Neder Rhin, and cut off the Guards Armoured 
Division. Then it was again the turn of the 6th Guards 
Tank Brigade and the Churchills in the mud of Venraij, 
Tilburg and Meijel, in the Peel country of Eastern Holland. 
All three battalions subsequently experienced conditions 
between the Meuse and Roer farther south, but they were 
not involved in the German Ardennes offensive. Then, in the 
final offensive over the Rhine, all three battalions were 
for a brief period together in the fighting round the 
Reichwald when breaking down the enemy's defence of the 
approaches to the river. Beyond the Rhine they advanced 
on parallel roads, seeing hard and diverse fighting at in- 
tervals. In this advance the Churchills went remarkably fast. 

The rst Guards Brigade, in which the 3rd Battalion was 
serving in 1942 as in 1939, was to have taken a prominent 
part in the landings in French North Africa. It did not do so 
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because the risk of landing at Bone was con 
sidered too great. If this landing had taken 
place the whole course of the Tunisian 
campaign might have been changed, though 
that is not to say that the cancellation was 
an error. The Brigade fought in the first 
instance independently, and that December 
at Medjez the 3rd Battalion was the first 
Grenadier unit to go into action against the 
enemy since the withdrawal from Dunkirk. 
For some time afterwards the Brigade was much in demand, 
being hurried to-deal with one ugly situation. after another, 
but its fortune was, on the whole, favourable, and it was 
never called upon to sacrifice itself for the common good. 
Early in 1943 it joined the 6th Armoured Division, surely one 
of the best formations of the war, and served with it, with 
some intervals, to the end. Meanwhile the 6th Battalion had 
sailed to Egypt round the Cape, sojourned for months in 
Syria, where it joined the 2orst Guards Brigade, and at the 
beginning of March reached the front, to be thrown straight 
into the minor disaster of “‘ the Horseshoe,” perhaps the least 
distinguished of the efforts of Headquarters, Eighth Army. 

Finally, the 5th Battalion 
arrived in this theatre to join 
the 24th Guards Brigade. (One 
would almost think that the 
order of battle was designed to 
make things as difficult and as 
disjointed as possible for the 
historian, and the reviewer. 
Numbers of battalions had, of 
course, to be concealed during 
the war, but the 5th came 
most into the eye of the public 
at this stage by reason of its 
participation in the terrific 
fighting about Djebel Bou 
Aoukaz. It is to be doubted 
whether all the campaigns of 
the Mediterranean furnish a 
better example of the qualities 
which one has come to asso- 
ciate particularly with the 
Brigade of Guards, though it 
was indeed a regiment of the 
line which won the final 
honour of securing the sinister 
“ Bou.” 

In the very last phase 
of the campaign the 3rd 
Battalion cleared the town 
of Hammam Lif, and thus 
had a share in a famous 
action which may have 
prevented the Germans 
carrying out a measure of 
reorganisation in the Cape 
Bon peninsula and then 
prolonging the campaign, 
though its fate was already 
decided. The Grenadiers 
gave of their best in Tunisia, 
but suffered heavy casualties, 
one of the results of which was 
that a battalion had not long 
afterwards to be broken up. 

None of the three bat- 
talions fought in Sicily, but all three were heavily en- 
gaged in the early stages of the Italian campaign. The 
6th fought in the Salerno bridgehead—from which a 
break-out was effected—the 5th in the bridgehead of 
Anzio—from which there was no break-out until the 
Cassino offensive of May 1944—and the 3rd in 
the Garigliano bridgehead. It afterwards garrisoned 
the captured part of Cassino itself during the 
May fighting. It was in the Anzio bridgehead that 
Major W. P. Sidney, now Lord de L’Isle and 
Dudley, won the Victoria Cross in a world-famous 
defence. The Grenadiers’ other Victoria Cross had 
been awarded to Lance-Corporal H. Nicholls, of the 
3rd_‘“ Battalion, for magnificent service on the 
Escaut in 1940. Some of us who were bold 
enough to criticise adversely the failure to exploit 
the unopposed landing at Anzio felt a little 
nervous in so doing, since we did not know the 
whole story, but Captain Nicolson now takes 
the same view as we did then. The 3rd Battalion 
was the only one to finish the campaign in Italy, 
its sister-battalions in that theatre having become 
victims of the man-power shortage. Its actions 
were numerous, but cannot be even mentioned 
here. Having crossed the Po, the Adige, the Piave 
and the Julian Alps, it ended its long travels and 
campaigns in Austria. 

The history is not written in a boastful spirit 
and does not deal in invidious comparisons. 
Neither the Grenadier Guards nor the Brigade of 
Guards as a whole were supermen. They had their 
ups and downs and were not always at ithe top of 
their form, The triumph of their tradition, training 
methods and team spirit was the creation of a standard 
of consistency which was unequalled. They gave 
a remarkable response to exacting and even heart-breaking 
calls when their physical endurance might have been 
expected to have reached a low ebb. Casualties did not 
have the effect of lowering their fighting capacity to the 
same extent as in many other units. Their N.C.O.s, young 
and raw as they nearly all were in the war, became imbued 
with the traditional thoroughness and responsibility to a 
very high degree. The junior officers set in action a standard 
which was often equalled elsewhere, but was rarely so 
consistently maintained—consistency is the word which 
constantly comes to mind in studying the records ; but there 
is nothing humdrum about it, and it demands the greatest 
effort of will of all the military virtues. By another stiff 
test, the ability to hold a captured position in face of a heavy 
counter-attack, the Grenadiers come off very well. In open 
fighting it is generally easier to get on to the objective 
than to stay on it, 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOODS; THE UNIVERSITY MATCH; AND FASHODA RECALLED. 


AN AUSTRALIAN FLOOD WHICH OVERWHELMED THE HUNTER RIVER DISTRICT OF NEW 


MAITLAND IN THE HUNTER RIVER FLOOD WATERS : THE SUDDEN RISE OF THE RIVER RENDERED 
SOUTH WALES AND DROWNED SEVEN PERSONS: AN AERIAL VIEW OF MAITLAND STATION. 


ABOUT 3000 PEOPLE HOMELESS IN THE N.S.W. TOWNS OF MAITLAND AND SINGLETON, 

On June 18, the Hunter River—which, with the Goulburn, enters the sea at Hamilton, about 70 miles Maitland and Singleton having to leave their houses. Seven persons are known to have been drowned. 

north of Sydney, N.S.W.—burst its banks and, in one of the most serious floods in the history of the Many were evacuated by amphibious vehicles of the Royal Australian Army Service Corps. Several 

Australian Commonwealth, rendered thousands of people homeless, some 3000 in the townships of | railway lines were washed away. Sydney, too, has had a record rainfall for June of over 16 ins. 
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ONE OF LONDON’S PLEASANTEST OCCASIONS : LORD'S DURING THE UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCH, WITH CROWDS STROLLING ON THE PITCH DURING THE TEA INTERVAL. 


The University match opened at Lord’s on July 2 in brilliant sunshine, between two teams all scoring between 46 and 70 runs. The Indian 2. bowler, A. H. Kardar, took three 
both known to be strong in batting, but with Oxford fancied as the hitherto more successful | wickets, and Oxford’s captain, C. B. Van Ryneveld, led well, but with less good fortune. 
and probably stronger side. Cambridge batted first, amd for the whole of the first day, The Oxford fielding was not without fault, and Cambridge made the best use of some 
scoring 339 for 8 wickets. Their batting was extremely consistent, the first five batsmen | dropped catches. On Monday Cambridge were out for 359, and Oxford soon lost two wickets. 
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FASHODA RECALLED : THE MEMORIAL TO COMMANDANT MARCHAND, THE LEADER OF THE FRENCH ADMIRAL COWAN, ONE OF THE TWO ENGLISH SURVIVORS OF THE FASHODA INCIDENT, 
FORCES, IN AN INCIDENT WHICH THREATENED ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS IN 1898. PLACING ON THE MARCHAND MEMORIAL A FRENCH FLAG HE HAD TAKEN THERE. 

In 1898, the seizure of the Sudanese Nile port of Fashoda by a French expedition led by yy mg incident, Admiral Sir W. Cowan, who had commanded a gunboat there, restored a French 

Marchand. England. 


flag 
. his investment there by Kitchener, led to strained relations between France | had taken at the time. During the war, the statue was hidden in order that it might not be 
On July 1, when the Marchand Memorial was unveiled in Paris, one of the two English survivors of used by the Germans to make trouble between France and England. 
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WINNERS AT A MEMORABLE HENLEY. 
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A RECORD-BREAKING ROYAL REGATTA: 


THE FINAL OF THE WYFOLD CUP: LENSBURY, WHO SET UP A RECORD IN THE 
SEMI-FINAL, WHEN THEY BEAT CORPUS BY } LENGTH IN 7 MINS. 24 SECS., LEADING 


THE FINAL OF THE LADIES’ PLATE: LADY MARGARET, CAMBRIDGE, WHO SET UP 
ROVAL CHESTER, WHOM THEY BEAT BY THREE LENGTHS. 


A RECORD FOR THIS RACE AND THE COURSE IN THE SEMI-FINAL, BEATING 
PEMBROKE, CAMBRIDGE, BY TWO LENGTHS. 


WINNER OF THE DIAMOND SCULLS: J. B. KELLY (U.S.A.), OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, WHO BEAT J. TRINSEY (u.s.a.) EASILY 

IN THE FINAL IN 8 MINS, 12 SECS. IN THE SEMI-FINAL HE EQUALLED 
THE 1938 RECORD TO FAWLEY OF 3 MINS. 51 SECS. 


THE FINAL OF THE STEWARDS’ CUP: TRINITY, OXFORD, BEATING 

LONDON ROWING CLUB BY THREE LENGTHS IN THE RECORD TIME 

OF 7 MINS. 13 SECS.—ONE SECOND BETTER THAN THE_TIME SET UP BY 
THE SWISS IN 1935. 


WINNERS OF THE DOUBLE SCULLS EVENT: E. W. PARSNER AND 

A. LARSEN (IN BOAT), D.F.D.8. ROWING CLUB, DENMARK, WHO BEAT 

J. B. BROWN (LOUGHBOROUGH B.C.) AND K. W. TINEGATE (BIRMING- 
HAM B.C.) BY TWO-AND-A-HALF LENOTHS. 
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THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP: LEANDER CLUB BEATING THAMES ROWING CLUB, THE HOLDERS, BY ONE 


THE FINAL OF THE THAMES CHALLENGE CUP: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BEATING LADY MARGARET B.C. 


BY ONE LENOTH., THE LATTER MAD SET UP A RECORD FOR THE RACE ON THE PREVIOUS DAY. 


Henley Royal Regatta ended on July 2 after a week which saw records broken in 
the Ladies’ Plate, Thames Cup, Stewards’ Cup, Wyfold Cup and the Double Sculls, 
and equalled in the Grand Challenge Cup. In the final of the Princess Elizabeth Cup 
Winchester beat Westminster by four lengths. Lady Margaret, Cambridge, who won 
the Ladies’ Plate, set up a record for the race and the course of 6 mins. 43 secs. 
in the semi-final, and are thus the fastest crew ever seen at Henley Regatta, 
and in the Wyfold Cup Lensbury set up a record of 7 mins. 24 secs. in the 


LENOTH IN 6 MINS. 54 SECS. 


semi-final. E. W. Parsner and A. Larsen also set up a record in the semi-final 
of the Double Sculls of 7 mins. 27 secs. A new record for the Stewards’ Cup was 
set up by Trinity, Oxford, in the final. Princeton University beat Lady Margaret B.C. 
in the final of the Thames Challenge Cup after the latter had beaten Thames R.C. in 
Heat 28 in the record time of 6 mins, 51 secs. The winners of the Grand Challenge 
Cup, Leander Club, equalled the record for this race, 6 mins. 44 secs., in the 
semi-final against Trinity, Oxford, whom they beat by three-quarters of a length. 
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THE END OF A GREAT WIMBLEDON: FINALISTS; AND ROYAL SPECTATORS. 


FINALISTS IN THE MIXED DOUBLES: (L. TO R.) J. BE. BROMWICH (AUSTRALIA), 

MRS. S. P. SUMMERS (SOUTH AFRICA), MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.) AND E. W. 

STURGESS (SOUTH AFRICA). E. W. STURGESS AND MRS. 5S. P. SUMMERS 
WON 9-7, 9-11, 7—5- 


FINALISTS IN THE WOMEN’S DOUBLES: (L. To Rn.) MRS. P. C. TODD, MISS 
G. MORAN, MISS L. BROUGH AND MRS. M. DU PONT. THIS ALL-AMERICAN 
FINAL WAS WON BY MISS BROUGH AND MRS. DU PONT 8—6, 7—5- 





A GREAT LAWN TENNIS STAR: MISS LOUISE BROUGH, OF THE UNITED 

STATES, WHO WON THE WOMEN'S SINGLES AND DOUBLES FOR THE 

SECOND YEAR IN SUCCESSION. ON THE FINAL DAY SHE WAS ON THE 
CENTRE COURT FOR FOUR-AND-A-HALF HOURS. 


WALKING ON TO THE CENTRE COURT FOR THE FINAL OF THE 

WOMEN'S SINGLES ON JULY 2: MISS LOUISE BROUGH (LEFT) AND 

MRS. MARGARET DU PONT. MISS BROUGH DEFEATED HER COMPATRIOT 
IN A TWO-HOUR MATCH, 10—8, 1—6, 10—8, 


PRESENTED WITH THE MEN'S SINGLES CHALLENGE CUP BY THE 
DUCHESS OF KENT, PRESIDENT OF THE ALL-ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS 
AND Jj. DROBNY, 


IN THE ROVAL BOX WATCHING THE FINAL OF THE MEN'S SINGLES: (L. TO RB.) B.R.M. THE DUCHESS OF KENT, H.M. QUEEN MARY, 
LORD TEMPLEWOOD, AND H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WAS ALSO PRESENT, AND SAW F. KR. SCHROEDER, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, DEFEAT J. DROBNY, OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, IN AN EXCITING FIVE-SET DUEL. 


FINALISTS IN THE MEN'S DOUBLES : (L. TO R.) F. PARKER AND R. GONZALES, G. MULLOY 
AND F. R. SCHROEDER. THIS ALL-AMERICAN FINAL WAS WON BY R. GONZALES AND 
F. PARKER, 6—4, 6—4, 6—2. 


by 10—8, 1—6, 10—8 in an epic two-hour match, but performed a remarkable feat of 


The 1949 Wimbledon fortnight has been widely acclaimed as the most brilliant on 
endurance. She played 117 games in four-and-a-half hours under a scorching sun, with 


record. The weather was perfect all the time, the attendance far exceeded that of 


any previous year, and the leading players provided one exciting five-set match after 
another. The new champion, F. R. Schroeder (U.S.A.), is twenty-seven years old and 
a worthy successor to the title. In the finals of the Men's Singles on July | he 
defeated J. Drobny, of Czechoslovakia, by 3—6, 6—0, 6—3, 4—6, 6—4. Miss Louise 
Brough (U.S.A.), the holder, not only won the Women's Singles by defeating Mrs. du Pont 


only brief intervals. Miss Brough again won the Women's Doubles when she and 
Mrs. du Pont defeated Miss G. Moran and Mrs. P. C. Todd. Miss Brough just failed to 
set up a Wimbledon record as the first woman player to win the Singles, Doubles and 
Mixed Doubles titles in successive years, for in the Mixed Doubles she and J. Bromwich 
were defeated by E. W. Sturgess and Mrs. S. P. Summers. 
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THE LAUNCH OF A VIKING GALLEY, 
WITH INTENT TO “INVADE” ENGLAND. 


HEDTOFT, WIFE 
WAR GALLEY. 


FREDERIKSSUND BY MRS. 
A REPLICA OF A _ VIKING 


LAUNCHED ON JULY I AT 
OF THE DANISH PREMIER: 


SEEN ON HER TRIAL 
IS DUE TO REACH BROADSTAIRS, HER FIRST PORT OF CALL, ON JULY 28 


SHOWING HER OARSMEN ; THE #UGINN, SAILING TO ENGLAND TO CELEBRATE WEARING 


THE I500TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST VIKING RAID, 


In our last week's issue we gave a photograph of Danish shipbuilders at work on 
a replica of a Viking war galley with which it was proposed to “ invade" England 
on the anniversary of the first Danish raid in A.D. 449. The galley was launched on 
July | by Mrs. Hedtoft, wife of the Danish Premier, and named Huginn, after one 
of the two ravens (Huginn and Muninn) which, in Danish mythology, sit on the 
shoulder of Odin and typify thought and memory. Auginn made a successful trial 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE BANNER WITH A RAVEN DEVICE PRESENTED BY 
THE HUGINN, A REPLICA OF A VIKING WAR GALLEY, ON HER TRIAL CRUISE IN THE ISEFIORD. 


LONDON Jury 9, 1949: 


CRUISE AFTER LAUNCHING: THE #U0GINN, WHICH IS SAILING TO ENGLAND, 
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THE DANISH TOURIST ASSOCIATION : 


trip in Isefiord. She is manned with oarsmen, who wear Viking dress and have 
grown beards; and is due to call at Broadstairs on July 28, Ramsgate on July 29 
and Margate on July 30. She arrives at Rochester on August | and will sail up the 
Thames as far as Barnes Bridge possibly, certainly to Westminster. The chairman 
and Councillors of the L.C.C. have arranged to entertain the crew on August 2 and 3 
and the Lord Mayor and Corporation will invite them either to lunch or dinner. 
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H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER’S “OWN SHIP”—M.V. “RANGITANE.” 
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THE FIRST PASSENGER VESSEL TO BE LAUNCHED AND NAMED BY THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER :. THE 19,000-TON MOTOR-VESSEL 
RANGITANE ENTERING THE WATER AFTER THE LAUNCHING CEREMONY IN THE CLYDEBANK YARD OF MESSRS. JOHN BROWN AND CO., LTD. 


On June 30 the Duchess of Gloucester launched and named the New Zealand Shipping | three complete decks, with orlop decks forward and aft of the machinery space; 
Company's new motorevessel, Rangitane, which has been built in the Clydebank yard and has a raked stem, cruiser stern, single funnel and two pole masts as well 
of Messrs. John Brown and Co., Ltd. She revealed that this was the first passenger as the usual derrick posts. She will be propelled by two sets of Brown-Doxford Diesel 
vessel she had launched and referred to it as ‘my ship.” A picture of her Royal | engines, developing a total of 15,500 s.h.p. at 123 r.p.m. and, as regards cargo, has 
Highness during the ceremony appears on page 60. The Rangitane is a twin-screw 182,000 cubic feet grain capacity. The passenger accommodation will be of a high 
motor passenger and refrigerated cargo liner, which, when completed, will have a standard, with one-, two- and three-berth cabins arranged on “B," “C" and “D” 
gross tonnage of 19,000 tons and will bring the gross tonnage of the New Zealand decks. Main and children's dining-saloons will be on “D" deck, drawing-room, 
Shipping Company and its associated Federal Steam Navigation Company to some | smoke room and children's nursery on “ B,” with lounges, cinema, bar and swimming- 
223,000 tons gross. It will operate on the United Kingdom—New Zeaiand service pools on “A” deck. The accommodation for officers and crew is also to be of 
and will have accommodation for 404 passengers, all in one class. The vessel has a particularly high standard. An echo-sounder and radar are fitted 
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“LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM”: 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ITH leisurely but steady tread, Sir Osbert 
Sitwell continues his travels through the past. 
Three substantial volumes brought him to the end of 
the First World War and almost the end of his twenty- 
sixth year; and the fourth opens on Armistice Day, 
1918. ‘‘ A man,” the unfamiliar reader may exclaim, 
“could write an adequate History of His Own Times, 
working on such a scale’; and he might pardonably 
wonder whether Sir Osbert will ever be able to catch up 
with himself. But the reader who has grown accustomed 
to Sir Osbert’s manner and materials will know that he 
will never wish, however bulky this autobiography, that 
it should have been compressed. For he is no chronicler 
of external events the minor details of which are of 
ephemeral interest but too often give an air of 
elephantiasis to the “lives"’ of public persons. He 
is a chronicler of personal experiences and encounters 
with individual men and women, with Nature and 
with Art; and he combines a remarkable memory 
with a talent for fastidious selection. A writer with 
his “‘ approach”’ will never exhaust his theme: for 
that matter, the experiences of a single day might 
well furnish a book to a sufficiently observant, sensi- 
tive and meditative man with the power of exposing 
himself to familiar things as though he had never 
seen them before. 

A peculiar spice is given to these volumes by 
the unusual conjunctions which are produced by the 
concatenation of his character, tastes, occupations 
and worldly circ mstances, What other writer of 
his secluded and sedulous kind can be conceived as 
acting (and, it seems, successfully) as a negotiator 
between the embattled opponents when the General 
Strike was at its momentous and menacing culmina- 
tion? And what other young officer would have 
been likely to witness the Trafalgar Square rejoicings 
on Armistice Night in the company—of all people— 
of Diaghilew and Massine? It is agreeable to find 
that he remembers the ‘ scenes” which took place 
as quite natural and reasonable consequences of relief, 
and not as the reprehensible orgies as which some 
people (possibly not present) described them. I also 
was there on that night, and on a week of ensuing 
nights of dwindling revelry: my batch of special 
constables having been detached from our normal 
perambulations of Buckingham Palace Gardens to 
assist in controlling the exuberant crowds. My beat 
was the Mall, the Square and Pall Mall; and all I 
saw, except for a small attempt to light a bonfire in 
front of the nose of a Landseer lion, was a crowd of 
soldiers who were 
dancing because the 
killing was over, 
with girls who were 
dancing because the 
soldiers were not 
going to be killed. 
The assembly was 
certainly _ noisier, 
but as certainly no 
more flagitious than 
a tennis-party on 
a vicarage lawn. 
Massine, perhaps, 
was wondering 
whether he could 
get a theme for a 
ballet out of it: 
“So practical an 
artist, and in spite 
of the weighty 
tradition of his art, 
so vital in the 
manner in which he 
seizes his material 
from the life round 
him, was watching 
intently the steps 
and gestures of the 
couples, no doubt 
to see if any gifts - 
to Terpsichore 
could be wrung 
from them. It was, 
for example, his 
observation, a year 
or two previously, 
of the dancing in 
the popular festivals of Andalusia, that enabled him 
in the course of the coming months to create the 
inspired choreography of the ballet Le Tricorne. 


SIR GEORGE SITWELL, 
VOYAGE.” 


character who spent mo: Pi 
and Italy, is again one of t 
—— aphy. 





* Renghter | in the Next Room.” Being the Fourth Volume of 
Left Hand, Right Hand!" An Autobiography by Osbert Sitwell 
Iittustrated. (Macmillan ; 18s.) 





THE AUTHOR'S FATHER, 


The late Sir George Sitwell, Bt., the gather’ father, a fascinati 

rod jously on his houses in Engla 
chief characters in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s 
As Sir John Squire says, readers will feel that “ for 
is eccentricities he was a character well worth meeting.’ 


But, alas, moving as the scene was, and impressive, 
it did not afford the particular stimulus towards 
art that outbreaks of feeling in southern countries 
so often present—as well expect Goya to draw 
an egg-and-spoon race at a rectory garden-party 
force as that with which he 


with the same 
portrays a bull-fight! The egg-and-spoon race may 
be kinder, it is less tragic; but the Muses do not 


preside over it.... Yet it was, this release of 
feeling so unusual with the English, worth describing : 
for it possessed happiness, a kind of recognition by 





AUTHOR OF “LAUGHTER IN THE 
IN 1919. 


SIR OSBERT SITWELL, 
NEXT ROOM,” 


the crowd itself that steadfastness had been rewarded, 
an underlying sadness, too, together with something 
as near gaiety as ever you get in a northern people. 
As for myself, when I looked at the couples—and a 
few who were dancing by themselves !—-I felt lonely, 
as always in a throng. My thoughts turned inwards, 
and to other occasions.” 
A good deal of this 
book relates to Sir Osbert’s 
father, who has not been 
inconspicuous in its pre- 
decessors. Either the 
author had to leave Sir 
' George, who played so 
large a part in his life, 
out altogether, or he had 
to face the issue, and tell 
the truth about the con- 
flict, keeping on the razor- 
edge of good taste. The 
task has been success- 
fully undertaken before. 
Edmund Gosse, in 
“ Father ande Son,” 
described the growing 
severance of two such 
incompatibles. He could 
not help—who could, with 
so grim a Puritan and 
Fundamentalist _ before 
him ?—making his father 
occasionally a comic 
figure. It was necessary, 
if he were to describe 
the old naturalist at all, 
that he should quote the 
entry made in a diary on 
the date of the “son's” 
FN birth: “ E. safely delivered 
of a son. Green swallow 
arrived from Jamaica.” 
Yet one ended that book 
with a respect for the 
father; and I believe that when 
Sir Osbert has done with Ais father his readers will 
feel that, for all his eccentricities he was a character 
well worth meeting. 

Amongst many odd episodes here recorded there is 
one which shows both characters in a highly comic 
aspect. The son, having to face his father “ in a most 
intransigent mood,” bolted home just in time from a 


By OSBERT SITWELL.* 





“THAT MOST ORIGINAL OF MENSERVANTS ": 
HENRY MOAT IN FANCY DRESS. 
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tea-party, ruffied 
his hair, got into 
bed with his | 
clothes on, and 
left the situation 
to be handled by 
his resourceful 
housekeeper. 
“ Fortunately, 
Mrs. Powel! never 


lost her nerve. 
~ . SIR OSBERT SITWELL, THE FOURTH VOLUME 
Showing My oF wwose AvTOBIOGRAPHY IS REVIEWED 
father upstairs ON THIS PAGE. 
* Sir Osbert Sitwell is a distinguished poet, 
shehad remarked, essayist, novelist, critic and writer of short 
ich George, stories ; the brother of Edith and 


b d Sacheverell Sitwell. 
the octors. do volumes of his autobiography, “ Left Hand, 
Hand!” “The 


ast wish e a Beat Morning,” ae ~T ond 
to remain with this, in our, tesues, respectively, ot 
ry 
ol — fea May 8, 1948. [ Photograph by Baron.) 
minutes. I will notify you when your time is up.’ 

“My father entered, seated himself in a chair, 
and regarded me, as I lay there, clutching my bed- 
clothes up to my chin, as in a French farce (for if I 
let go of them, he would see I was fully dressed), and 
wearing upon my face, no doubt, a wild expression. 

“* I’m afraid I hadn’t realised, dear boy, how ill 
you were ! * he remarked, ‘ but I hope it ’s only nerves.’ 
Here he extended a finger towards my neck to feel 
the heat of my skin ; but I clutched the bed-clothes 
all the tighter, and had an inspiration. 

““* The doctors can’t make out what is the matter 
with me,’ I said. ‘ They ’ve had several cases like it. 
Apparently it’s infectious!’ 

** My father pushed his chair back and got up with 
a jump. He uttered hastily the words, 

*** Well, I’m afraid I must be getting back now— 
so much to do!’ and left the room, long before Mrs. 
Powell could return to usher him out. Indeed, 
almost before I had finished saying good-bye, I had 
heard the front door slam behind him.” 

The book ends in 1940, and before it ends the 
experienced reader will be delighted to come across 
a long last letter from that most original of men- 
servants, Henry Moat. There is also a characteristic 
last letter from Sir George. The late war had broken 
out, but he was at his beautiful villa in Italy busily 
cleaning statues and painted ceilings. He wrote: 
“The figure of Athens, under the Crown, is now 
clearly visible rising from sega, at the moment when 
Aurora’s chariot is 
topping the horizon. 
She gazes in the 
direction of Rome, 
behind whom are to 
be distinguished the 
figures of Mars, the 
God of War, and 
Neptune, who 
governs shipping. 
Egypt, in the guise 
of a priest, looks on 
in dismay, wonder- 
ing what her fate 
may be. And, in 
the right corner is 
an owl, the attri- 
bute of both Athene 
and Minerva.” 

That letter 
wasn’t delivered for 
two months. And 
no wonder! What 
a headache it must 
have given the 
people in our Cen- 
sorship, on the 
watch for just such 
cryptic communi- 
cations. Probably, 
in the end, some- 
body had the extra- 
ordinary enterprise 
(for an official) to 
find out who Sir 
George was, and 
what his interests : 
somebody may even have taken the revolutionary 
step of looking up his entry in ‘“ Who’s Who.” Any- 
how, it was passed in the end, owl and all. Sir Osbert 
never saw bis father again; and now nearly ten 
more varied, crowded and anxious years have passed. 


the book “ Laughter in the Next 
wlesy of the Publishers, Macmillan 
and Co., Lid. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 64 of this issue, 
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MR. JUSTICE DANCKWERTS. 
The recent appointment of Mr. 
Judge 


H. O. Danckwerts 


of Trade in Chancery 
unior Counsel to the Attorney- 
meral in Charity matters. He 
served in the 1914-18 war. ° 
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THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS vicTorioUs (NEAREST CAMERA, 23,000 TONS), /MPLACABLE (23,000 TONS), THESEUS ANCHORED OF PENZANCE, PRIOR TO THE GREAT WESTERN UNION FOUR- 
13,300 TONS) AND ARROMANCHES (13,190 TONS), FORMERLY colossus (LENT TO FRANCE BY BRITAIN). POWER FLEET EXERCISES: THE BRITISH FLAGSHIP /MPLACABLE. 


TT*HE Western Union 
naval manceuvres, 
fficially described as 
“ Exercise Verity,’ were 
the first peacetime col- 
laboration of such a kind 
ever to be held among 
Allied navies, and thus 
have no historical paral- 
lel. The occasion typifies 
the solidarity of Western 
Union. National salutes 
by the French cruiser 
Montcalm and the Nether- 
lands cruiser Tromp, 
returned by a 2l-gun 
salute from the aircraft- 
sarrier H.M.S. /mplacable, 
flagship of the Home 
Fleet, marked the open- 
ing of the exercise on 
June 30. Ships of three 
nations, Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, 
anchored in Mount's Bay, 
off Penzance, in calm and 
glorious weather ; and on 
July 1 further guns 
saluted the flag of Ad- 
miral Sir Rhoderick 
McGrigor, C.-in-C. the 
Home Fleet and Overall 
Commander of the Allied 
Fleets, while ships’ bands 
played the British, French 
and Netherlands’ 
national anthems. On 
July 1, official visits 
were made by senior 
officers of the French 
and Netherlands Navies 
on the British C.-in-C 
and he later went on 
board their ships. Har- 
bour drills and exercises 
were arranged in prepara- 
tion for the manceuvres 
which began on July 4, 
when the ships put to 
sea in six groups headed 
by destroyers. Admiral 
Sir Rhoderick McGrigor 
led the sixth group in 
>ompany with the French 
ruiser Montcalm, the WITH ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT IN THE FOREGROUND: A VIEW OF SHIPS OF THE BRITISH FLEET LYING IN MOUNT’S BAY. 
Continued opposite, OF ALLIED WARSHIPS LEFT ON JULY 4 IN SIX SEPARATE GROUPS HEADED BY DESTROYERS. 


THE ENTIRE ASSEMBLY 


THE FRENCH CRUISER MONTCALM (7600 TONS). pom —— THE FLAG OF THE SENIOR OFFICER OF THE FRENCH FORCES, A CONFERENCE : ADMIRAL SIR RHODERICK MCGRIGOR, BRITISH 
SE-ADMIRAL R. G, L . 
AMBERT. SIDE, VICE-ADMIRAL R. G. LAMBERT (FRANCE) AND REAR 


A UNIQUE OCCASION IN NAVAL HISTORY: SHIPS OF WESTERN UNION NATIONS LYING OFF PENZ/ 
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THE OPENING OF THE WESTERN UNION SEA EXERCISES: THESEUS (LEFT), 


PREPARING TO LEAVE MONTCALM: ADMIRAL SIR RHODERICK MCGRIGOR, LYING AT ANCHOR BEFORE 
FLAGSHIP /MPLACABLE AND, BEYOND HER, FicToarioUs. 


OVERALL COMMANDER OF THE ALLIED FLEET (EXTREME RIGHT), AND AT RIGHT THE BRITISH 
Continued 

British depét ship Mai 
Stone and the oiler Blaci 
Ranger. Simultaneously 
minesweeping exercises 
took place in the English 
Channel, in which units 
of the Belgian Navy 
participated with British, 
French and Dutch mine- 
sweeping craft. The 
main force of warships 
of three nations arranged 
to proceed to the Bay 
of Biscay The object 
of the exercise was to 
accustom Western Union 
naval units and maritime 
air forces to work to- 
gether in defence of a 
convoy against sub- 
marine, surface and air 
attack. The convoy and 
its escort were a“ Blue" 
force, and the attacking 
units a ‘* White "’ force 
Four squadrons of Coastal 
Command, two jet squad- 
rons of Fighter Com 
mand, and Lincolns and 
Lancasters of Bomber 
Command made up the 
Royal Air Force contri 
butions to the exercise 
Air operations were con- 
trolled from Area Com 
bined H.Q. Plymouth 
and Brest. The main 
force of warships was due 
to anchor in Weymouth 
Bay on July 7, and to 
be joined by the mine- 
sweeping vessels. Late 
on June 30,°Prince Bern 
hard of the Netherlands, 
and Field Marshal Vis 
count Montgomery, 
Chairman, Western Union 
C.-in-C.’s, arrived by air 
Prince Bernhard in 
spected the Netherlands 
warships and spent the 
night in /mplacable, but 
left before the Fleets put 
to sea. Lord Mont 
gomery was the guest of 
Sir Rhoderick McGrigor 





SOME OF THE SHIPS AT ANCHOR BEFORE PUTTING TO SEA. WHEN IN FULL PROGRESS MORE THAN 100 SHIPS TOOK PART IN THE EXERCISE, 
AND APPROXIMATELY 22,000 MEN (INCLUDING THE CREWS OF MANY CARRIER-BORNE AIRCRAFT) WERE AT THEIR STATIONS. 


Satie lke TL at a , 


* 
(4200 TONS), FROM WHICH PRINCE BERNHARD OF THE NETHERLANDS REVIEWED 


THE NETHERLANDS CRUISER TaOMP 
THE ASSEMBLED NETHERLANDS WARSHIPS ON JULY 3. 


IGOR, BRITISH OVERALL C.-IN-C. (POINTING) WITH, ON EITHER 
°E) AND REAR-ADMIRAL Jj. J. L. WILLINGE (NETHERLANDS). 


PENZANCE PRIOR TO THE COMBINED FOUR-POWER SEA EXERCISES WHICH OPENED ON JUNE 30. 
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EACH BUOY HAS ITS DISTINCTIVE SIGNAL FREQUENCY—THE NEARER THE BUOY 
1S TO THE SUBMARINE THE STRONGER THE SIGNAL RECEIVED IN THE AIRCRAFT. 


COLLAPSED PARACHVTE. 


SURFACE, 


AN INVISIBLE “NET” WHICH ENCIRCLES THE SUBMERGED SUBMARINE AND REPORTS ITS MOVEMENTS TO} PA 


It is generally recognised that the latest type of submarine—fast, “ stream- 
lined" and equipped with some form of “ Schnorkel" device to enable it 
to use its high-speed LCiesel engines while submerged—would represent a far 
greater danger to surface ships in the event of another war than any of its 
predecessors, and it is not surprising that every effort is being made by the 
maritime Powers to find some means of neutralising its advantages. One of 
the most jealously-guarded secrets of World War II. was the “Sono” buoy, 
a device which proved itself of considerable value, and in its greatly improved 
form may be the means of countering the increased efficiency of the 
modern submarine. The buoy consists of a tubular casing containing a small 





wireless transmitting set and each has a different signal frequency, indicated 
by the colour of the band painted on the casing. A small parachute is 
attached to the buoy to decrease the speed of its fall and impact with the 
sea when dropped from patrolling aircraft. In the base of the buoy is a 
hydrophone attached to a long cable which automatically unwinds when the 
buoy strikes the sea and suspends the hydrophone approximately 25 ft. below 
the buoy. The hydrophone picks up the “ noises"’ made by any submarine 
moving in the vicinity and the transmitter in the buoy sends a signal to 
the aircraft that dropped the buoy. By noting the position of the “ drop” 
and the strength and frequency of the signals received from the buoys, the 


DRAWN BY ouR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. 














SONO BUOYS. 


BEFORE THE “‘ SCHNORKEL ” 
WAS INVENTED THE SUB- 
MARINE HAD TO SURFACE 
WHEN USING ITS HIGH-SPEED 
DIESEL ENGINES TO CLOSE 
ITS TARGET, AND WAS VUL- 
NERABLE TO DETECTION BY 
AIRCRAFT, 


SVBMARINE 
ON THE SURFACE 
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USING THE DISTINCTIVE SIGNAL FROM EACH 

BUOY, THE SUBMARINE’S APPROXIMATE POSI- 

TION 18 COMPUTED AND NOTIFIED TO THE 
PATROL SHIPS. 










bree _ 


INDICATOR OAL. 
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THE “SNORT? 


TO-DAY, USING A “ SCHNORKEL " 
DEVICE, A SUBMARINE CAN RUN 
ITS DIESEL ENGINES WHEN SUB- 
MERGED AND PRESENTS A 
‘we SMALLER VISUAL TARGET TO 
AIRCRAFT, THE ADVANTAGE IS 
PARTLY REGAINED BY USING 
IMPROVED “sono” BUOYS. 











THE “sSONO” SIGNALS ARE “ DROWNED” BY THE 
WATER NOISES SET UP BY APPROACHING PATROL 
BUT THESE NOW USE 


S TO} PATROLLING AIRCRAFT: “SONO” BUOYS, AN IMPORTANT WEAPON. AGAINST THE NEW SUBMARINES. 


visible sign of its presence being the top of the apparatus and the small 


cated 


crew of the aircraft are able to locate the approximate position of the now- 
submerged submarine and can guide the “ killer" craft to the spot indicated. 
These craft then “ pick-up" the submarine with their own detection devices. 
In the last war, submarines lurking in the vicinity of a convoy made use 
of their greater surface speed, particularly at night, to close their target. 
As they proceeded on the surface at full speed they could be detected by 
patrolling aircraft, though they usually dived as soon as aircraft were sighted. 
The aircraft then dropped “Sono” buoys to discover the course steered by the 
now-invisible submarine. With the invention of the “ Schnorkel” device, the 
submarine can use its powerful Diesel engines when submerged, the only 


Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 





wash it creates, which is difficult to detect from the air. Amongst the 
measures devised to counteract this advantage is a very much improved 
type of “Sono” buoy, the details of which are still on the secret list. It 
would appear that the best means of dealing with the 20-knot, or more, sub- 
merged submarine is to fix its position as accurately as possible by means 
of “ Sono” buoys and radar and then employ groups of fast “ killer” craft 
to attack it before it can get in among the convoy. The submarine commander 
is unaware that his course is being reported by the invisible network of buoys 
and a change of course does not throw off his pursuers. 
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_ The World of the Cinema. 














UST forty years ago, Arnold Bennett gave the 
J public a play of his called ‘“‘ What the Public 
Wants "’ ; and, ironically enough, it failed to please. 
The piece was first done by the Stage Society for two 
performances only, and A. B. has the intensely charac- 
teristic note in -his Journal: ‘‘ Curious difference 
between the evident enjoyment of the critics both on 
Sunday and on Monday, and the cold, carping tone 
of most of their articles.... But, however 
cussed, they all recognised that they had some- 
thing striking to deal with.” 

** Something striking ’’ is not enough. Great 
and fortune-making popularity is far more usually 
the result of working out a formula which happens 
to be to the public mind (this calls, of course, 
for luck as well as an acute calculation as to 
exactly how commonplace one may dare to be) 
and then adhering to and repeating that formula 
with the insistence and the regularity of an 
alarm-clock going its humdrum duty. This 
“goes” for all sorts of things besides the 
cinema. In the lighter stage, for example, Mr. 
Novello has long known how to turn a faculty 
into a facility so that his Glamorous Nights run 
into Dancing Years. In the novel the best- 
selling writer—whom we may compositely call 
Mr. or Miss Hilary Plush—has, by the same 
process, acquired a public so huge and so faithful 
that this sort of novelist does not even have 
to give a thought to reviewers, since reviewers need 
not—and indeed do not—give much space to 
his or her remorseless and undeviating sagas. 
Novelists like Miss Bowen or Miss Lehmann 
may have—and indeed do have—ten times more 
distinction and quality than your Mr. or Miss 
Plush, But do they have anything like the sales ? 

The state of things in the world of the cinema 
is identical. Miss Neagle and Mr. Wilding are 
a nice, graceful, and amusing pair of players. But 
Bernhardt and Coquelin trying to outvie one 
another in the same play never caused anything 
like the rapture throughout Europe that these two 
cause throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. This has happened because Mr. 
Wilcox has worked out a formula and has stuck 
to it with a determination which one would call 
grim if it were not so remunerative. The result 





‘\A PIECE OF FILM-ART MOST SUBTLY BLENDING MYSTERY AND MAGIC AND REALISM": still later days, and 
“ LOUISIANA STORY,” SHOWING THE CAJUN BOY MAKING FRIENDS WITH 4 
DRILLERS (FRANK HARDY), THE BOY IS A GENUINE NATIVE OF THE BAYOU COUNTRY. 


is that blissfully ‘popular series with titles like ‘‘ Lilac- 
Time in Leamington " and ‘“ Primula-Time in Pimlico ”’ 
which the critics (almost to a man and a woman) 
receive sarcastically, while their vast public takes to 
them with the rapture of little children taking to the 
sea on a hot day. 

What the public wants least is anything 
that has in it the faintest suspicion of fine art. 
Robert Flaherty’s ‘ Louisiana Story” is a 


“THIS FILM IS NOT A STORY; IT IS A POEM” 
OPENING SEQUENCE IN WHICH THE BOY (JOSEPH BOUDREAUX) IS PADDLING WARILY 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 


By ALAN DENT. 


of a single strong personality. You feel his hand 
in the script, in the direction, and even—nay, 
especially—in the camera-work. You hear his 
voice supplying most of the commentary. This is, 
in short, a Flaherty film just as in the early days one 
had a Griffith film, in later days a Fritz Lang film 





UNDER THE GIANT MOSS-HUNG TREES OF A LOUISIANA SWAMP. 


“ Louisiana Story " was shown 
at the Edinburgh Festival last 
year and, as Mr. Dent = in 
his article on this 

“ London has waited for A ~ 
a whole tient year before 
one of t smaller Central 
London cinemas, the Rialto, 
has ventured to give it a 
showing.” ‘The film has been 
written by Robert Flaherty 


Flaherty, wh ° 
forgettable ‘ Man of Aran’ and 
some other masterpieces . a 
man of genius... . As always 
happens when a film is an 


strange 

a primitive boy who 

bel X, as did his forbears, 
in werewolves and 

and who always spits on his 
fishing bait. 


(before Hollywood 
gobbled him up), and in 
‘vou country. for intermittent periods 
only, a Preston Sturges 
or an Orson Welles film. 

This time, as the title indicates, we are in Louisiana. 
(Will it be believed that the person who wrote the 
title in the certificate signed by the British Board of 
Film Censors has spelt it ‘“ Lousiana’’? It must 
be believed, because it is so. There it is on the screen 


AN IDBAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 





ift to friends, either at home 


for all to see! And surely such illiterate incompetence 
or carelessness deserves as sharp a rap as this mild 
pen can bestow ?) This film is not a story: it is a 
poem. A boy of thirteen, brought up in the bayous, 
the wild marshlands of this State, watches from his 
canoe with wondering eyes the erection of an oil 
derrick. He has a series of shouted conversations 
with the friendly prospectors. He learns that the 
wilds which are his home must be tamed by such 
encroachments. Such, he is told, is the course of 
the world. There is no bitterness in this film, 
and no unreasonable pang in the boy’s regrets. 

The film, by the way, is said to have been 
financed by an oil company. But Flaherty’s wilful 
style makes this look like the more disinterested 
kind of finance ; for if the film was really meant 
to have had any kind of propaganda purpose, 
Flaherty has shrewdly blunted it to the point of 
non-existence (if things can ‘be blunted to a 
point !). I suggest that it takes a genius—and 
an Irish one at that—to achieve such a feat. 

The close-ups of shadowy waters concealing 
and half-concealing reptiles—of tall marsh- 
gtasses—and of the boy himself, who is turned 
‘almost into a kind of male Rima or spirit of these 
woodland and marshland solitudes—are lyrical 
and exquisite. And in the same dim and lovely 
strain, strictly accordant in mood, is a remarkable 
musical score, largely made up of Louisiana 
folk-songs, and provided by Virgil Thomson. 

Is this what the public wants—a piece of 
film-art most subtly blending mystery and magic 
and realism ? Well, the public was told—as per- 
suasively as my colleagues know how—all about 
this film when it was shown at the Edinburgh 
Festival ; and London has waited for nearly a 
whole patient year before one of the smaller 
Central London cinemas, the Rialto, has ventured 
to give it a showing. My colleagues have 
repeated their acclaims. Yet if the audiences 
do not grow and grow—-to at least double the 
size of the one I have just been sitting in—this 
film will have to be set down as another 
failure. And the great public will—not by any 
means for the first time in history—have the 


“ LOUISIANA STORY,” SHOWING THE pleasure of watching the critics angrily trying 


to wash their hands of it ! 





THE STRANGE MAGIC OF A CAJUN BOY: “ LOUISIANA STORY,” SHOWING THE BOY (JOSEPH 
BOUDREAUX) KNEELING BY THE OIL WELL DOWN WHICH HE HAS JUST THROWN HIS 
PRECIOUS GOOD-LUCK CHARM—A BAG OF SALT. 


Far more to the taste of the huge artistry-shy 
public will probably be the film called ‘ Impact,” 
at the London Pavilion. This tells an elaborately 
improbable tale of a self-made millionaire who was 
so devoted to his beautiful wife that she had him 
murdered in what was made to look like a car-accident. 
But at the very last moment the would-be 
victim escaped with concussion, and the 
murderous dog it was who died. Retribution 





A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, LF ire to ) keep in touch with. 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the i afresh of the kind 
oa of his or her friend, recalling a birthda or > ener anniversary. —@ iS for sub- 
tions can now be taken, and should be addressed oe eee Department, 
Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


film lasting a little over an hour, and a 
considerable amount of art has gone to its 
making, for the inescapable reason that 
Flaherty—who made the unforgettable ‘‘ Man 
of Ara” ent oe at eee RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
a man of genius. It is a proud, wayward, Published at 2/- Weekly 
obstinate kind of genius—something like —_-----_— —_—__— 
that of Gordon Craig in the world of the 
theatre. Flaherty takes his own time and —7— = 
I 








l 12 mmonthe and 6 poe a ond 6 “—— without 


secures his own way. As always “happens Te ah Se Oey ) Pr é 
when a film is an undoubted masterpiece, pias eee ge (ad 12 0 
most of the work is the manifestation 











comes at long last to the guilty millionairess 
through the detective endeavours of 
Charles Coburn. Brian Donlevy is capital 
as the fond capitalist whose nickname is, 
not inappropriately, ‘ Softy,” and Anna 
May Wong as Chinese maid to the 
murderess is probably the most plausible 
thing in a minor masterpiece of implausi- 
bility. The whole business is sensational, 
sloppy, somewhat sordid, and rather 
silly—just the thing the public likes, and 
gets so often. 
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BRITAIN’S HIGHEST TELEVISION MAST; AND TOPICAL NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


THE SIGNING OF A TRADE TREATY BETWEEN BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA: PRESIDENT 
AND SENORA PERON (CENTRE) WITH SIR JOHN BALFOUK ON THE PRESIDENT'S RIGHT. 
The new trade treaty between Britain and Argentina was ned in Buenos Aires on June 27 in the 
resence of President and Sefiora Perén and the British Am lor, Sir John Balfour. In a speech 
ident Perén said: “ This treaty is not directed against anybody but is designed to satisfy our 
mutual needs.” In the first year trade exchanges totalling about £125,000,000 each way are envisaged. 
The United Kingdom has undertaken to buy 85 per cent. of Argentine exports of carcass meat. 


BRITAIN'S HIGHEST TELEVISION MAST: THE SLENDER LATTICE-WORK OF STEEL BEING BUILT 
AT SUTTON COLDFIELD TO PROVIDE TELEVISION FOR THE MIDLANDS AND ALREAI'\ 
OVER 400 FT. HIGH, WHEN COMPLETED IT WILL BE 750 FT. HIGH, 


VOTING FOR FUSION WITH INDIA: A POLLING-BOOTH IN THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT OF 
CHANDERNAGORE SHOWING VOTERS RECORDING THEIR VOTES UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF A NEUTRAL OBSERVER (RIGHT). 

On June 19 the French settlement of Ci went to the polls to decide whether to remain 
French or become part of India. Polling took place under the supervision of neutral observers, and 
the result was an overwhelming vote for fusion with India. About 63 per cent. of the settlement’s 
12,000 voters took part in the referendum and a little over 100 voted to remain French. 


THE STATE FUNERAL OF M. SOFOULIS: THE COFFIN DRAWN ON A GUN-CARRIACE 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF ATHENS AFTER A SERVICE IN THE CATHEDRAL. 
The funeral of the Greek Prime Minister, M. Sofoulis, who died on June 24, took place in Athens on 


June 26. After a service in the cathedral which was attended by King Paul of the Hellenes, the BUILDING A WEB OF STEEL WHICH WILL REACH A HEIGHT OF OVER 700 FT.: WORKMEN 


streets ital the ceme on a gun-carriage. The procession 
> ae te y Apt--te-} , 57. io lines’ of mourners. M. Tsaldaris, CLIMBING THE GIRDERS OF THE NEW TELEVISION MAST UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT SUTTON 


the Populist Foreign Minister, was given a mandate by the King to form a new Government. COLDFIELD, WARWICKSHIRE, WHICH NOW REACHES A HEIGHT OF OVER 400 FT. 
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IN BRITAIN AND BERLIN: CAMERA 
REPORTS OF RECENT EVENTS. 


ame 


AN UNUSUAL AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
BERLINERS: THE PIPERS OF THE GORDON HIGHLANUERS 
PLAYING AND MARCHING IN THE ZOO GARDENS, BERLIN. 


CONDEMNING THE SICKENING HYPOCRISY OF COM- THE LORD MAYOR OF BERLIN, PROFESSOR REUTER (ON Dais) 
NAMING A TEMPELHOF SQUARE “ AIR-BRIDGE PLACE.” 

A German tribute to the efficacy of the joint U.S.-British air supply of Berlin was 

Professor Reuter, the chief Burgomaster, named 

thof Airport “ Platz der Luftbriicke ’’—“ Air-bridge 

gratitude. 


MUNISTS, ‘‘ THE INSTRUMENTS OF AN ALIEN DICTATORSHIP " : 
MR. ATTLEE SPEAKING AT MANCHESTER. 
On July 3 the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, addressed some 12,000 people 
at two meetings at a ons well as reviewing Labour’s 
achievements in office, he spoke of the threat of unofficial strikes and Place ’’—in toke: li 
condemned Communist tactics both here and abroad. “a im tom of Dears 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BOWLED AT THE NETS: A SNAPSHOT FROM THE GARDEN PARTY IN AID 


OF THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDS ASSOCIATION ON JUNE j30, 


The Duke of Edinburgh, President of the M.C.C., on June 30 attended an appeal luncheon in aid of the Essex Playing 

jation. At the subsequent 

garden-party he consented to play at the nets for about a quarter of an hour, dressed as he was in a dark lounge suit and 
stiff collar, Our snapshot shows him clean bowled, but later he got his eye in and hit out at the bowling. 


Fields Association at Woodford Green, and made a speech explaining the work of the 


paid on its first anniversary, when 
a square in front of Tempe 
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MARKING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BERLIN AIR-LIFT: AIR MARSHAL T. M. WILLIAMS 
SIGNING A BOARD HELD BY U.S. AIRMEN AT GATOW AIRPORT, IN THE BRITISH ZONE, 


te night of June 27-28 marked the end of the first year of the Berlin air-lift or ‘ yyy ” as the Germans 
call it. During this period British and U.S. aircraft carried into the city 1,952,660 short tons of freight on 
236,290 flights. Of this total the R.A.F. carried 334,227 short tons and British civil aircraft 123,693 short tons. 
Gatow, in the British zone, with 281 LY (average) 

a day, is the busiest airport in the world. 


MR. J. F. ROXBURGH. 


— On July 2 Old Stoics had an opportunity of showing their 
affection and esteem for Mr. J. F. Roxburgh, who, after 
being headmaster since the foundation of the school in 
1923, is retiring in a few weeks’ time. The Old Stoic 
Society presented him with a Sunbeam Talbot car, a clock 
with the Stowe chimes and £700 deposited with a firm of 
travel agents. The balance of the presentation fund— 
£5000—is to be used for the school. 





NAMING HER FIRST PASSENGER-LINER : THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER SPEAKING AT 
CLYDEBANK BEFORE LAUNCHING THE 19,000-TON M.V. RANGITANE. 

Wee launching and naming the Rangitane (of which a plow appears on on pape Bi 51) the Duchess 

of Gloucester revealed that this was the first passenger-liner she the hed lau: nched. She said that she 

was glad that “her ship” was to be in the same hands as Mthe ms Rimutaka 
and Rangitiki, in which she and her family had sailed in 1944 and 1 “7 
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NEWS FROM ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: 
THE CAMERA AS RECORDER. 











2 ~ fx A . : 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED: TWO EARLY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH CARVED Woop 
PANELS WHICH MAY HAVE FORMED PART OF A CHAIR OR CHURCH STALL, 
Mr. George Wright Hall, Director of Art at the Education Offices, Edinburgh, recently discovered 
two early sixteenth-century Scottish carved wood panels which are considered by the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland to be rare and fine specimens. The Museum date them at 
probably not earlier than 1520-30 and are trying to trace their origin. They bear symbols of 

Christ’s passion, and the winged dragon belonging to the Lauder family. . , 
PRESENTED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY FOR THE USE OF THE KING AND QUEEN: 

ONE OF THE TWO CHAIRS AND FALDSTOOLS PRESENTED BY THE CANADA CLUB. 

Two handsome chairs and their accompanying faldstools, given by the Canadians in the 
United Kingdom in memory of their countrymen who died in the war, were presented to the 
Abbey on inion Day, July 1. They were received and dedicated by the Dean, Dr. A. C. 
Don, in the presence of the King and Queen, who attended a mid-day service. The chairs 
and faldstools were designed by Mr. Sebastian Comper and are made of Canadian birch 


AT THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY SUMMER SHOW: R. HARKNESS AND CO,.’S FINE ROSES 
WHICH GAINED FIRST PRIZE FOR TWELVE BLOOMS OF DISTINCT VARIETIES IN THE 
NURSERYMEN’'S 


CLASSES, coM- 
PETITION WAS 
ALSO KEEN IN 
THE AMATEUR 
CLASSES. 


“PEACE "—A GOLDEN YELLOW ROSE, ETCHED WITH PINK AND ROSE, WHICH 
SECURED THE MEDAL FOR TEE BEST BLOOM IN THE NURSERYMEN’S CLASSES. 


The summer mn of the National Rose Society was held on pay | st 1 at the Royal Horticultural 's halls at Westminster. 
In spite of . Harkness the “tnd Go. of H the roses was magnificent. In the nurserymen’s classes, Queen Mary’s Challenge Cup was 
awarded to Hitchin, who also gained first prize for twelve blooms of distinct varieties. This firm 
lal for the best bloom in the nurserymen’s classes with the variety “ Peace. 


JUST COMPLETED : THE MEMORIAL TO VISCOUNT SOUTHWOOD IN THE 
GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE, PICCADILLY, UNDER THE SHADOW OF 
ST. JAMES'’S CHURCH. 


The b 4 which form part of the memorial to the late Viscount Southwood 
in the Gan Garden of Remembrance, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, have now been 
laced in position. They represent children and commemorate Lord Southwood’s THREATENED BY SERIOUS FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES: THE BOWES MUSEUM, BARNARD CASTLE, COUNTY 
H 2 oe oe oe tere LA. 9 — , ~ oe oe DURHAM, WHICH MAY BE FORCED TO CLOSE UNLESS FUNDS ARE FORTHCOMING. 
ardiman, ee ae liad deuthweat'e exes ond 0 volem bests taneribed It was recently reported in The Times that the Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, Co. Durham, is faced with serious 
employees of Odhams Press, Ltd., of which he was financial difficulties. Because of 6 ee Se be forced to close the Museum for a period of years 
Chairman, and its associated companies. Lord South wood was also Chairman of unless funds can be raised. Pe Same Se ee Lae Bowes and his wie Fe Te Oe ae ee 
j Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd. He died in April, 1946. 1885, when Mr. Bowes died, leaving an endowment of £125,000. The collections consist of works of art of many kinds. 
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LTHOUGH the actual numbers of sea-birds tend 

to be exaggerated because of their habit of 
nesting in dense colonies, which often contain thousands 
of individuals, some species may well be among the 
most numerous of birds. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that the fulmar is the most numerous bird in 
the world. In most instances, however, it is possible 
to form only a relative opinion of their numerousness. 





A SPECIES OF SEA-BIRD WHOSE WORLD POPULATION IS ESTIMATED AT 

ABOUT 170,000 BREEDING BIRDS : A GANNET WITH YOUNG WHICH TAKES 

FROM TEN TO THIRTEEN WEEKS TO FLEDGE, WHEN IT DESERTS ITS 
PARENTS AND FLIES DOWN TO THE SEA. 


Photographs by C. A. Gibson-Hill. 


The world population of such species as fulmar, puffin, 
guillemot and kittiwake must be of the order of 
millions. At the other end of the numerical scale 
we have such species as the gannet, whose world 
population is estimated at about 170,000 breeding 
birds, and the great skua, of which there are fewer 
than 1000 pairs in Shetland and Orkney, its only 
British breeding-stations, plus a few scores in the 
Faeroes and an unknown, but certainly not large, 
number in Iceland. These represent the total popula- 
tion of northern great skuas, though an almostidentical 
and much more numerous race inhabits the Antarctic. 

Yet, however numerous they may be, all sea-birds 
are alike in laying small clutches of eggs. Gannets, 
shearwaters, petrels and all the auks, except the black 
guillemot, lay only one egg. Moreover, the fulmar 
does not normally lay again if it loses its egg. The 
black guillemot and skuas commonly lay only two 
eggs, terns and gulls two or three, and shags and 
cormorants three or four. . 

Since they do not rely on large clutches to maintain 
and increase their numbers, one way of accounting 
for the numerousness of most sea-birds is to suggest 
that they are long-lived birds, enjoying many years of 
breeding fertility. This is undoubtedly the case. An 
albino puffin returned for sixty years to a Faeroese 
puffinry, though it did not come ashore during the 
last ten years of its life! The Faeroese fowlers believe 
that a puffin does not begin to breed until it is four years 
old—few, or no, sea-birds breed in their first summer— 
but, even so, the above-mentioned record permits a 
puffin thirty years or more of potential fertility! 

It was to Faeroe also that a black-browed albatross 
returned every summer with the gannets for thirty-four 
years, though the breeding-grounds of its kind are 
far down in the southern hemisphere! Known to 
the Faeroe man as the “ king of the gannets,”’ it was 
found, when ultimately shot, to be a queen ! 

An Arctic skua returned to the same nesting 
territory beside a Foula croft for thirty-one years, 
before breaking a wing and disappearing ; and another 
skua, a male, returned to the vicinity of the watcher’s 
hut on Hermaness, in Shetland, for thirty-two years, 
pairing successfully with a number of different mates 
for all but the last of these years ; while a great skua 
has attained an age of twenty-four years in captivity, 
and many other instances of longevity among sea- 
birds could be collected. 

But before longevity can be the rule and not the 
exception there must be a high incidence of fertility 
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By RICHARD PERRY. 
Author of “Lundy: Isle of Puffins”; “A Naturalist on 
Lindisfarne”; “ Shetland Sanctuary,” ete. 


among breeding birds and a low incidence of mortality 
among nestlings. I obtained some detailed statistics 
of these on Noss in 1946, when I found that 31 breeding 
pairs of Arctic skuas—a species with an extensive 
distribution over the northern hemisphere-——laid 57-61 
eggs, of which 46-48 hatched, with 24-28 of the nest- 
lings successfully fledging and leaving the island. 
Thus about eight pairs in every ten reared one 
fledgeling apiece. This was a considerably higher 
proportion than the minimum necessary to maintain 
the colony's strength, having regard to the probable 
expectation of life of the average skua. 

Figures for the great skua were very similar, with 
113 pairs laying 219-223 eggs, of which 155 hatched, 
111 of the nestlings, or slightly fewer, fledging and 
leaving the island—almost precisely one fledgeling 
per pair. Naturally, I could not obtain such accurate 
statistics for the gannets, whose nests were both 
inaccessible and difficult to observe. In the gannetry I 
watched, however, 180 pairs or so reared about 142 
young to the fiedging stage, or about three young to 
every four pairs. 

If these three sets of statistics may be considered 
as average for a numerous species (the Arctic skua), 
a moderately numerous one the gannet), and a rela- 


tively scarce species (the great skua), then it is evident 
that there must be other factors influencing the 
numerousness or scarcity of a species. A colony of 
fulmars, for example, laying only one egg per pair, 





POSSIBLY THE MOST NUMEROUS BIRD IN THE WORLD; THE FULMAR ; 
HERE SEEN TAKING OFF ON A FLIGHT, THE FEET HAVE NOT YET BEEN 
TUCKED UP, BUT THE TAIL IS PARTIALLY CLOSED, 


would have to hatch and fledge 
100 per cent. of their eggs and young 
in order to maintain the same annual 
rate of increase as the great skua !|— 
presuming, that is, that the average 
breeding-life of both is similar and 
that. both lay eggs every year. 
Actually, the fulmar is probably a 
very successful breeder, for it appears 
to have no enemy except man, and 
it is possible that even the brown rat 
shuns the fulmar’s musk-impregnated 
egg and nestling. But, with the 
possible exception of the rat, this 
freedom from enemies also applies to 
the relatively scarce great skua and 
the not very numerous gannet and 
the great black-backed gull. The 
extremely numerous auks and kitti- 
wakes, on the other hand, have to 
contend with an enormous wastage 
in eggs and young, and also a certain 
adult mortality, from the depre- 
dations of man, fats, the larger 
gulls and, to some extent, the skuas. 

Is the determining factor of numerousness or 
scarcity that of food supply ? Consider, in this respect, 
the successful Arctic skua and the unsuccessful great 
skua, which was almost wiped out in Shetland by 
human agencies during the nineteenth century. Both 
skuas obtain their food in the same way, by victimising 














other birds, either by killing, piracy or egg-stealing. 
Moreover, before a skua can obtain a single meal for its 
nestlings it must carry through an operation of con- 
siderable complexity. This involves harrying another 
bird, forcing it to disgorge its last meal of fish, 
retrieving this in mid-air itself, swallowing it, and 
then returning home to disgorge the fish to its young! 

From the Noss cliffs I was able to observe that 
the great skua, at any rate, had no “ inside informa- 
tion ’’ as to which particular gannet or gull had an 
undigested fish initscrop. The time spent in harrying 
victims which either had no fish in their crops, or 
could not be induced to disgorge, seemed to make 
this particular method of obtaining food most un- 
profitable, and I actually did not see a single successful 
capture by an Arctic skua throughout the season ! 
Yet the young of the great skua are fed exclusively on 
fish disgorged by other sea-birds, and this may also 
be the case with the Arctic skua. It might be argued 
that a factor limiting the former’s increase is the 
relative shortage of gannet ‘‘ milch-cows.” Actually 
the gannet is only victimised at one stage during the 
breeding season. Moreover, there were no gannets 
breeding in Shetland before 1914, though there was a 
large colony at Sule Stack, 150 miles distant. 

The limiting factor cannot be a shortage of habitats, 
for both skuas require more or less the same 
conditions of moor and hill. 

No, the main limiting factor to a species’ expansion 
would appear to be of a psychological nature, though 
man, the fowler, has obviously played a leading réle 
in previously limiting the expansion of such species 
as the fulmar, gannet and, locally, the great skua. 
Initially, a sea-bird appears to have considerable 
difficulty in founding a new colony, no matter how 
successful in its old colony. It is well known, for 
example, that a fulmar may prospect a new cliff for 
several years before eventually breeding there, and 
may even sit on the cliff-ledges throughout the summer, 
without however laying eggs during this prospecting 
period ! (It is difficult to believe, incidentally, that these 
prospecting fulmars can be the same individuals year 
after year, thus postponing breeding for many years.) 

Even when a few pairs of any species of sea-bird 
have ultimately established a new colony, psycholo- 
gical factors still seem to prohibit a rapid increase 
in the initial stages, despite the fact that potential 
colonisers from outside sources are nearly always 
available. Though two pairs of great skuas, for 
example, first nested on Noss in 1910, the colony 
had only increased to eight or twelve pairs by 1922, 
and it was not until some fifteen years after its estab- 
lishment that the colony began to increase fairly 
rapidly to about 30 pairs in 1929, 50 pairs in 1932, 
80 in 1938, and 113 in 1946. However, as the great 
skuas suffered certain initial losses in eggs by human 
agencies, let us consider the Noss colony of gannets, 
which has been untouched since its establishment. 

The first gannets began to prospect the island in 
IQII Or 1912, one pair subsequently nesting in 1914 ; 
but six years later there were still not more than ten 
pairs breeding. Thereafter, however, their increase 





REPRESENTED BY FEWER THAN 1000 PAIRS IN SHETLAND AND ORKNEY, ITS ONLY BRITISH 
BREEDING-STATIONS, AND BY A FEW SCORE IN THE FAERROES AND A SMALL NUMBER IN ICELAND: 
THE GREAT SKUA--A SPECIMEN EXHIBITING WHITE SPECKLING. 


was so phenomenally rapid that a large proportion 
of the new colony must have originated from outside 
sources, for by 1930 their numbers had multiplied to 
some 200 pairs. That figure had been quadrupled 
four years later, and by 1939 the colony had increased 
to some 1800 pairs, and to between 2500 and 3500 
pairs in 1946, plus at least 1000 non-breeding birds. 
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A MOTH WHICH PROTECTS ITS BEGGS WITHIN A PALISADE; 
AND THE STRANGE BEHAVIOUR OF ITS CATERPILLARS. 


N an article in Animal Kingdom, the maga- 
zine of the New York Zoological Society, 

Dr. William Beebe has described an interesting 
experience he had at Rancho Grande, in the 
heart of the Andes of Venezuela. One evening 
a small tropical bell moth, later identified as 
fsiocopa patulana, flew into his laboratory 
and alighted on the wall. Dr. Beebe made a 
note of its Alighting Position and then edged 
the brownish-grey moth into a small glass 
dish, where he left it, hoping to be able 
to record its Resting Position the fol- 
lowing morning. At 6 a.m, he returned 
to the laboratory and found that the 
moth had laid 300 turquoise eggs 
on the under-side of the glass lid, 
forming an “island "’ around which 
Was a narrow, clear area, and out- 
side this a circle of irregular dots. 
Some impulse made him tilt the 
cover, presenting a “ three-dimen- 
sional "’ view, and he saw that the 
ring of dots consisted in reality of 
tall, very slender, scales. The eggs 
were safely fenced in by a dense 
stockade, each post tapering abruptly 
to a sharp, needle-like point and stand- 
ing sturdily erect upon a flat, bean-shaped base, and so close together that no insect, however 
small, could pass between. Dr. Beebe wrote: ‘* Viewed obliquely downward as from an airplane 
the tableau recalled a tiny, rounded, green islet set in a narrow lagoon of glassy water and enclosed 
by an atoll of hundreds of cocoanut palm trunks, all denuded of their heads of fronds. The palisade 
ring was imperfect, being broken in one small segment, apparently due to the exigencies caused by the 
abnormal conditions of the glass container, as the displaced scales were scattered irregularly about 
The palisades stood ten to fifteen deep, and the ring was more than an inch and a half across.” 
Dr. Beebe examined the moth, but could find no bare patch to indicate the source of the scales, but on 
the tip of the abdomen he discovered an area of specialised scales, less than 500 in number, which he 
[Continued on left 























SHOWING 300 PALISADE SHEAVES-——-EACH CONTAINING 

20 TO 40 SCALES WHICH SPRANG FORTH WHEN PRESSURE 

WAS APPLIED : THE ABDOMEN OF THE BELL MOTH UNDER 
POWERFUL MAGNIFICATION, 


A MOTH WHICH SURROUNDS ITS EGGS WITH A PALISADE OF SCALES, EACH WITH 
A NEEDLE-LIKE POINT: THE SMALL TROPICAL BELL MOTH (4SI0COPA PATULANA), 
SO NAMED FROM THE OUTLINE OF ITS WINGS. 

Continued.) 
examined under the microscope. At first the mystery seemed insoluble, but by accident 
pressure was applied and the single scale became a sheath from which sprang several 
of the palisade scales. More careful and directed pressure produced twenty to forty scales 
from each sheath. During the course of the next eleven days, the eggs changed from 
turquoise to dark blue, to olive, and finally the caterpillars began hatching. Dr. Beebe 
watched them and timed one from-the moment it appeared. The caterpillar pushed up 





: and out of the egg-mass, completed a small circle, and then turned towards the light, 
’ scaling the palisade without difficulty. The whole procedure took four minutes. To the 
[Continued below. 





SAFELY FENCED IN BY A DENSE STOCKADE, EACH POST TAPERING ABRUPTLY TO A SHARP, 
NEEDLE-LIKE POINT: AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF THE GLASS LID (SEEN ON LEFT) SHOWING 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 3000 PALISADE SCALES. 


path. It also wound strands of silk, muffler-like, to form a soft wad around each 
needle-tip, taking the shortest line which led directly toward the light. Dr. Beebe 
then revolved the lid so that the caterpillar was suddenly headed toward the 
darker direction, but the formative period of the light-pulling instinct was past, 
and it kept on and, when free of the obstacle, moved at full speed toward the 
darkened direction of the outside world. 











“ ’ 


ISLAND ' 
STOCKADE OF SCALES 10 TO 15 DEEP, LAID ON THE GLASS LID OF A LABORATORY DISH BY A SMALL 
BELL MOTH, 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PARENTAL CARE : THE OF 300 EGGS SURROUNDED BY A 


Continued.) 

naked eye the stakes of the palisade appeared erect and the points as sharp as ever, but the 
microscope revealed the caterpillar's secret—a wide pathway up and over the chevaux- 
de-frise was covered with the thinnest of thin silk webbing woven into a carpet by 
the pioneers who first made the crossing. Dr. Beebe revolved the glass lid to present 
the other side to the light, and watched the first caterpillar to reach the stockade. 
Unlike the previous caterpillar he had watched, it made slow progress, raising itself 
half-way up a vertical scale and with bent head weaving the first warp of a silken 


As an experiment, Dr. Beebe lifted a 
caterpillar which had crossed the palisade and dropped it again on the egg-mass. 
It righted itself and began to walk rapidly about, but whenever it reached the 
palisade, it turned and set off in another direction. Meanwhile, others were 
hatching and heading straight for the outer world, but its sequence of instincts 
had been disturbed, and it had come to the next item of its set routine—to walk, 
walk, walk until, under normal conditions, it would probably havé arrived at the 
leaf which the equally blind instinct of its mother should have placed within its 
reach. When last noticed, it was resting quietly on the egg-mass and was unresponsive 
to any effort to arouse it to activity. 

Photographs by Dr. William Beebe; reproduced by Courtesy of “ Animal Kingdom," magazine 

of the New York Zoological Society. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week, the first two novels have essentially the same theme. Both are in the strict 


dilemma. Since on the whole they are intelligent and good people, we have no advantage 


of them, but have our minds to make up, too. 





a 





THINGS WE WOULD LIKE TO FORGET. 


ORGETFULNESS can be the gentle medicine of a pitying fate, says Odd Nansen, 


He ought to know: after three-and-a-half years in German prison camps he could not 
remember his own telephone number. While a prisoner he kept a diary, the greater part 
of which he succeeded in smuggling out to safety. On his release he read what he had 


| 
sense problem novels: that is to say, the characters are faced with an urgent moral | a Norwegian architect, son of Fridtjof Nansen, the Arctic explorer and statesman. 


Though “ The Moment of Truth,’’ by Storm Jameson (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.), is not the 
one I liked best, it is concerned with the more painful and wider issue. There has been 


another war—and this time England is occupied. At 
a little airfield up north, the whole remaining staff, three 
men and a girl, are awaiting the last "plane out. The 
girl, Cordelia, has recently been married to the young 
pilot-officer, and is going to have a child. 

Then they get a final call from H.Q. Five V.I.P.s 
are on their way, for that very ‘plane. Which means 
that no one else can go; the ‘plane will take only five. 
Moreover, when the five turn up there are eight of them. 
Two old men—a general and a brigadier ; an ultra-military 
Colonel Lackland ; Major Heron, a distinguished writer, 
with his wife and their little boy ; a refugee physicist ; 
and, finally, a very young soldier. Who will stand 
down? The ‘plane is late, and they have time to 
think. 

Some, it now appears, were not going, in any case. 
Colonel Lackland is to stay and organise a Home Army. 
Now he thinks the younger men should join it, and the 
soldier, a goodnatured, inarticulate country lad, volun- 
teers at once. The middle-aged L.A.C. is equally definite ; 
he is going home to his wife and children, and always 
was. Cordelia should go, but can’t bear to part from 
Andrew; and Andrew feels he ought to stay. The 
Austrian physicist should go, but can’t bear to leave his 
wife. Major Heron, who ought to stay, is in a blue funk— 
which he calls his sense of duty as a “ culture-bearer.” 
The two old men are useless to Lackland—but will 
they be more useful in America? Are they not deserters, 
and a pair of old fools, to go hopping off like this? 
Worst of all, the sergeant-pilot feels he ought to stay 
and work for the Russians. He is a Communist. So 
Lackland feels that they ought to shoot him. 

There is no answer, it would seem. To each his “ moment 
of truth '"’"—but for each a different truth. And each must 
recognise his own. The contrasting types, the short, acute 
struggle, the little bit of action are worked out beautifully. 
There is no lack of sympathy or wisdom. But I did feel 
a lack of atmosphere. This war is not real; this is 
dilemma in a void—and therefore not quite the thing. 

In “A Sort of Traitors,’’ by Nigel Balchin (Collins ; 
9s. 6d.), there can be no variety of choice. The silence 
imposed by Government must be either kept or broken ; 
and if one man breaks it, that’s that. A little group of 
biologists are on the threshold of a big advance in pre- 
ventive medicine. They have been working on it for 
years, and old Professor Sewell, though a chronic off- 
putter, has agreed to publish at last. Then he is in- 
structed not to ; since it might be used in the development 
of biological warfare, by an unfriendly Power. 

After that, of course, Professor Sewell is dead keen 
on publishing—and does not hide the fact from his staff. 
If their discovery were followed up, it might save millions 
of lives; can they allow it to be throttled by the far- 
fetched suspicions of a set of jingoistic laymen? The 
one whose blood boils most is young Marriott—so young 
he knows everything, and very vain of his calling, and 
convinced that scientists, as “logical and objective 
thinkers,’’ ought to rule the world. Indeed, he has been 
told so in a lecture, by an eminent colleague, and urged to 
shoulder his responsibility. This would be the time, if 
he knew how to go about it. But he doesn’t know— 
and in his heart of hearts, perhaps is not sorry. 

Then the means come his way. He is in love with a 
fellow-worker, who is living with a young Irishman who 
lost both arms in the war. (Yes, here we are again.) 
Ivor Gates, as brilliant and malevolent as he is helpless 
and miserable, soon gets on his track, turns the logical, 
objective thinker inside-out in a moment, and ingeniously 
arranges to “ scupper” him. And it might work, if the 
authorities were Irish. But they have the English art 
of overlooking, so the secret is kept, and Marriott is none 
the worse, except in his self-esteem. 

Too much the mixture as before? I can’t deny it, 
or deny that all these embittered cripples are rather much 
of a good thing. But what a mixture! It has so much 
wit, brilliance, penetration and sheer enjoyableness that 
I should go on reading it for ever, if it went on for ever. 

On the other hand, I feel that the story of Thomas 
Seymour, Princess Elizabeth and Catherine Parr is now 
being told to excess. ‘‘ The Loves of My Lord Admiral,’ 
by Philip Lindsay (Hutchinson; 12s. 6d.), confirmed 
this view. We know the facts—at least, we ought to. 
Admiral Seymour, an ostentatious lady-killing, swaggering 
blade, was jealous of his brother, Protector Somerset, 
and meant to oust him from power. Besides conspiring 
in an indiscreet way, he set himself to wheedle the boy- 
King Edward, and offered his hand to all the Royal ladies 
within reach, including the two young Princesses. Finally, 
he had to make do with Henry’s widow, Catherine Parr. 
But as Elizabeth lived with her, he had abundant oppor- 
tunities for “ innocent " romping, and the child liked him 
very much. After his wife’s death it all came out, with 
scandalous additions. The lonely girl kept her head, 
but Seymour lost his, in the literal sense. 

Mr. Lindsay is all flamboyance, vigour and robust 
language : which are very weil in their way, but they clog 
the narrative and keep him running on the spot. 


Now I shall have to scamp “So Many Doors,’’ by E. R. Punshon (Gollancz; 9s.). 
A young girl has disappeared, presumably with an admirer who was once tried for wife- 
murder. His wife died at the full moon. Later, another girl vanished without trace, also 
at the full moon. Now the moon is full again; and to Bobby Owen, searching a house 
where gambling and shadier activities are thought to go on, it appears that ¢ has 
been murdered—there are pools of blood. The question is, who? For both the principals 
are missing. The hunt involves a general exodus to a disused tin-mine ; and there is another 
of those fateful, depressing women Mr. Punshon can't do without. I think it is up to 
standard. But, as usual, with all its fatefulness, I thought it dullish. 









CHESS NOTES 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
Y first approach to Alekhine came when I asked him, 
as World Champion, for a series of articles in a chess 
magazine I was founding. He named a staggering figure, 
from which he would not bate one halfpenny ; I accepted. 
Within three months he had (by common knowledge) drunk 
away his title, and these expensive articles were no longer 
from the pen of a World Champion. His fall was a terrible 
shock to him ; worse than the defeat even, was the attitude 
of the world of chess. Never greatly liked, he had made |; 
enemies everywhere and, restrained hitherto by his renown, 
they now emerged like rats from their holes to revile and 
belittle him. He retired like a wounded lion to his chateau 
in France, and for weeks I could not get a word out of 
him. Finally, I had to issue my magazine without the 
article from his pen that everybody had been promised. 
The time came to send off his monthly cheque. What to 
do? I deliberated a while, then sent it off as usual. I was 
sorry for him. Within a few days came two such articles 
as I have never printed before or since; they were the 
talk of the chess cafés for weeks. 
Of his relations with Capablanca I could write pages. 




















The urbane, sarcastic Cuban was his complete opposite, 
in almost every way except genius for chess ; and the two 
came to loathe each other. However, let us turn from 
Alekhine the man to Alekhine the artist. , 

E. Béék (pronounced more or less like “‘ Burke") is a 
Finn who has stood at the head of Scandinavian chess for 
some years and is the present champion of the Scandinavian 
zone. A redoubtable opponent indeed, yet at Margate in 
1938 I watched Alekhine beat him in twenty-five moves 
and about two-and-a-half hours’ play. Here is the game: 












White Black White Black 
ALEKHINE BééxK ALEKHINE B6éK 
1. P-Q4 P-Q4 8. Kt-QB3 P-QKt4 
2. P-QB4 PxP 9. B-Kt3 P-QKts 
3. Kt-KB3 Kt-KB3 10. P-Qs! Kt-QR4 
4. P-K3 P-K3 11. B-QR4ch B-Q2 
5. BxP P-QB4 12. PxP PxP 
6. 0-0 Kt-B3 13. R-Q1! 





7. Q-K2 P-QR3 

White sacrifices a whole rook, so as to tie up Black's 
game—a decision which I found amazing, in view of the 
comparatively undeveloped state of his own game. 

13. Px Kt 15. Kt-Ks5 R-R2 

14. RxB! KtxR 16. PxP 

A whole rook down, White has time for this placid cap- 
ture! His main threat now is B-R3, followed by R-Q1, 
but Black has to consider such possibilities as Kt Kt, 
R x Kt; Qx RP or simply Q-Rsch. Examining and 
analysing, you gradually appreciate Black’s difficulties. 
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16. K-K2 















17. P-K4 
Another placid-looking move, but this holds a vicious 
threat: Ktx Kt, followed by B-KKtsch. 











17. Kt-KB3 

18. B-KKts Q-B2 

19. B-B4 
Threatening to check with the knight and win the queen. 

19. Q-Kt3 

20. R-Q1 P-KKt3 23. Rx Rech K-B1 
21. B-KKts B-Kt2 24. Bx Kt BxB 
22. Kt-Q7 Rx Kt 25. P-Ks! Resigns. 






If the attacked bishop moves, 26. Q-B3ch is fatal. 
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written and found that the experiences he had jotted down at the time were much worse 


than he seemed to remember, henge his appreciation of 
“ the gentle medicine.” To read that diary, now published 
under the title “ Day after Day "’ (Putnam ; 21s.), is to 
understand how kind such forgetfulness can be. He 
himself says: “‘ The figures, scale and efficiency of the 
Third Reich's Vernichtung rose to heights that no one 
dreamed of, and which few have grasped to this very 
day. . . . No wonder memory falls short. No wonder 
that many who experienced nothing of it are unable to 
realise it. Many of those who lived through it them- 
selves can grasp it no longer. . Such oblivion is 
merciful." Yet he has done well to publish his experiences, 
his impressions, his descriptions of what he saw and 
felt and did and thought, written at the time—day after 
day—during those years. He was first interned in 
Norway, then sent to that notorious concentration camp 
Sachsenhausen. In Norway it was not too difficult to 
keep his diary and get it away. In Sachsenhausen it was 
different, but he succeeded in smuggling it out, hidden in 
hollowed bread-boards. And to read how one bestiality 
follows another, and one ghastly scene is succeeded by 
others even more ghastly is to hope that a merciful amnesia 
has descended on all who survived the ordeal. This book 
should not be for them. One wonders at the reactions of 
the author’s wife as these terrible missives reached her. 
But those who were not called to suffer what Odd Nansen 
endured ought not to thrust it aside as just another account 
of Nazi sadism. For he is right when he says that the 
worst crime we can commit to-day is indifference. He has 
been well served by his translator, Miss Katherine John, 
whose writing is familiar to readers of this page 

To digest the evidence of the latest war crimes trial 
to be published, “The Hadamar Trial,’’ edited by 
Earl W. Kintner (Hodge ; 18s.), is a comparatively simple 
matter after the descriptions of Odd Nansen. The seven 
accused—one was a woman—were merely charged with 
murdering over 400 Poles and Russians by injecting them 
with poisonous drugs. Not even little children playing 
about their mothers’ beds in this human slaughter-house 
on the outskirts of Hadamar were spared. In his Fore- 
word the Hon, Robert H. Jackson, of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, points out how easy is the descent to the Hell that 
Odd Nansen knew and that was exemplified at Hadamar. 
Originally only the incurably sick and insane were put to 
death there. “‘ But ‘ euthanasia’ taught the art of killing, 
and accustomed those who directed and those who adminis- 
tered the death injections to the taking of human life. 
Once any scruples and inhibitions at killing were over- 
come and the custom was established, there followed 
naturally an indifference as to what lives were taken. . 
If one is convinced that a person should be put out of the 
way because, from no fault of his own, he has ceased to 
be a social asset, it is not hard to satisfy the conscience 
that those who are wilful enemies of the prevailing social 
order have no better right to exist.” All seven were found 
guilty, three condemned to death and the woman given 
twenty-five years hard labour. 

How is it possible for a nation to be transformed in 
a. few years from what the rest of the world considered an 
intellectual, highly-civilised race to a collection of sadists, 
murderers and fanatics to whom right and wrong have no 
meaning save that which suits their own (or their leaders’) 
ends? The answer, so far as Germany is concerned— 
and Germany, unfortunately, is not a unique specimen 
—is provided by the American journalist and war corre- 
spondent, Curt Riess, in his biography, “‘ Joseph Goebbels "’ 
(Hollis and Carter; 18s.). He writes: ‘‘ Without the 
growth of an amoral nihilism such as the world has not 
witnessed for hundreds of years, and of which Goebbels 
was the most outstanding exponent, Hitler would never 
have achieved world notoriety. Without Goebbels’ 
propaganda magic, Hitler certainly would not have 
become a world menace. Without the tremendous power con- 
ferred upon him, Goebbels never could have carried out his 
utterly depraved propagandistic experiments on the living 
body of the people—experiments which can be compared 
only to the horrors performed by Nazi doctors in the con- 
centration camps.” That is a big claim to make, but Mr. 
Riess goes far to substantiate it in his carefully-built-up 
portrait of one of the most sinister characters of our time. 

One little-known aspect of the Goebbels propaganda is 
revealed. He ordered a book to be written to show what 
a costly undertaking an invasion of Europe would be. 
Five million Americans and 3,000,000 British would die 
before the operation was over. The invasion took place 
before the book was completed. There were 14,000 
casualties ! Among those taking part were the men of the 
15th Scottish Division which, as Lieut.-General H. G. 
Martin, C.B., D.S.O., points out in “ The History of 
the Fifteenth Scottish Division '’ (Blackwood ; 25s.), was 
begotten by national necessity out of the 52nd Lowland 
Division. Born in September, 1939, it spent the inter- 
vening years at home before landing on the Normandy 
Beaches in June, 1944. From that moment General Martin 
has a stirring tale to relate. The Odon battle, the break- 
out at Caumont, the crossing of the Seine, the Rhineland 
battle, the crossings of the Elbe and the Rhine, and the final 


advance to the Baltic constitute the theme of his story, one of great deeds and gallant men. 

“ Egyptian Service : 1902-1946 '’ (John Murray; 18s.) is the long-awaited account of 
the life and work of one who has long been a romantic figure in the eyes of his countrymen 
—Sir Thomas Russell Pasha, K.B.E., C.M.G. It is the sort of life every adventurous 
youngster would give much to live; tracking bandits, meeting snake-charmers, hunting 
murderers, wading into rioters with scatter-gun and club, and pitting one’s wits against the 
most crafty and sinister of all criminals, the drug traffickers. Russell Pasha was twenty-three 
when he entered the service of the Egyptian Government. During his forty-four years he 
served under no fewer than thirty-two Egyptian Governments, 


W. R. CaLvert. 
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HOW THE END OF THE WORLD MAY COME: 
VISUALISED IN THE NEW YORK PLANETARIUM. 


THE NEW YORK PLANETARIUM’S VIVID PRESENTATION OF THE END OF THE WORI D, IF THE MOON 
COLLIDED WITH THE EARTH: WITH WAVES OF GIGANTIC SIZE AND BOOMING VOLCANOES DISRUPTING 
THE EARTH, THE MOON PROBABLY BECOMING A SERIES OF SMALL SATELLITES TO A DEAD WORLD. 


HOW THE WORLD COULD COME TO AN END—-ONE WAY: AS THE 
MOON CRASHES EARTHWARDS, TIDAL WAVES AND VOLCANOES BREAK 
FORTH AND THE MOON ITSELF BEGINS TO DISINTEGRATE, 
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A GREAT METEORITE PLUNGING INTO NEW YORK WATERS-—ONE OF THE IF THE SUN SHOULD BURST AND BECOME A WOVA—AS DO ABOUT TEN STARS EACH 
PLANETARIUM'S VISUALISATIONS OF POSSIBLE ENDS OF THE WORLD—ONE OF YEAR--THE WATERS OF THE EARTH WOULD BOIL AND LIFE WOULD SHRIVEL AWAY— 
WHICH COULD BE BY THE IMPACT OF A COMET, ASTEROID OR GIANT METEORITE. AS HERE VISUALISED IN NEW YORK'S HAYDEN PLANETARIUM. 


On the night of June 29-30, the world came to an end—five times, before an showman’s art—the object of the institution being to entertain as well as to 
audience of 100 spectators in the American Museum of Natural History's Hayden instruct. One of its most famous displays is “ The End of the World,” which has 
Planetarium in New York. This planetarium, a man-made “ theatre of the sky," just been revived after a three-year lapse. This final catastrophe is shown coming 
is an instrument in which the rays of the sun, stars, and other heavenly bodies about in five different ways: first, by the explosion of the sun and the shrivelling 
can be projected on to a 75-ft. dome, giving an almost perfect illusion of the night of the earth; second, by the cooling of the sun until the earth froezes to a sterile 
sky. During the last thirteen years a great number and variety of “sky shows" waste; third, by a star crashing into the sun; fourth, by a comet striking the 
have been given there, being mounted scientifically and die~'ayed with much of the earth; and, lastly, by the moon being drawn to crash into the world. 


















O* Monday, July 11, H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, 
President of the Royal Society of Arts, has con- 
sented to open an Exhibition of Humorous Art in the 
beautiful building in John Adam Street, Adelphi, which 
was built for the Society in 1774 (it was then twenty 
years of age) and which it has occupied ever since. 
The idea of the exhibition had its origin in a lecture 
given at one of the ordinary Wednesday afternoon 
meetings by Mr. H. M. Bateman earlier in the year, 
and a small committee has gathered together a repre- 
sentative collection of original English drawings from 
the time of Rowlandson down to Giles, Low, Lancaster 
and their distinguished brethren of to-day. 
Fashions in humour, like fashions in other things, 
change with each generation. ‘The robust inventions 
of Rowlandson do not seem to us as excruciatingly 
funny as they apparently did to our ancestors; we 
are more likely to admire his nervous line, his ability 
to organise a crowd into a series of lively little groups, 
his understanding of complicated formal patterns. 
His sense of the absurd is incidental. It occurs to me 
that to dare to talk about humour in art at all might 
be one of the more dangerous occupations in the sense 
that one is liable to be accused of the greatest crime 
an Englishman can admit—that of having no sense 
of humour—and so left as friendless as Mr. Bateman’s 
“* Guardsman Who Dropped His Rifle."" Whistler once 
said that modern black-and-white could be summed 
up in two words—" Phil May.” How just !|—for the 
jokes in the captions beneath these matchless drawings, 
though amusing enough, are ephemeral. Phil May’s 
gift for omitting non-essentials and delineating charac- 
ter in a few swift strokes is what matters. The drawings 
move out of time into absurdity. Perhaps it is mere 
fashion which makes us impatient nowadays of the 
lengthy dialogue which explained the drawings of so 
many of the Punch illustrations of the ‘eighties. 
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‘COUNT TOLSTOL SUSPECTING SENSUALITY IN THE HEAVENLY CHOIR” ; 


BY WILL DYSON. 


This drawing, in common with the others reproduced on this 
page, is on view at the Loan Exhibition of Humorous Art at 
the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam Street, Adelphi. 


Fashion or no, it is, I think, a fact that we prefer 
our jokes to be as nearly wordless as possible, and 
we like our artists to be near-illiterates, with a 
nicely warped sense of the ridiculous at their 
finger-tips. I hope this won't be misunderstood. 
Let me cite the work of an American who is not, 
of course, represented in this purely English 
exhibition, Thurber can write and Thurber can 
draw—but Thurber’s drawings in Thurber’s 
books are the essence of the matter. The 
narrative illustrates the drawings, not the 
drawings the narrative—and that, I suggest, is 
the criterion by which humorous art is to be 
judged, It is even possible—when one is in this 
mood—to be slightly impatient with Sir Max 
Beerbohm, of all people (as if there could be 
any justification for impatience when confronted 
with so delicious and original a talent)—im- 
patient, I say, because of his fondness for telling 
us what his caricatures are about. To me, 
those finely-tempered rapier thrusts require 
no explanation. 

Many, of,course, will visit this exhibition 
without bothering their heads over such 
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ART. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


considerations as these. They will go to be amused, and 
they will not be disappointed. But as, willy-nilly, all 
great clowns are tragic figures, so, beneath the mask of 
professional! hilarity, a serious purpose can be discerned. 
The typical Giles family, for example, is a biting com- 
mentary upon contemporary standards of behaviour 
and education in this island, and, mercifully, so far, 
eur cartoonists have not yet had to contend with a 
ham-fisted authoritarian censorship. Imagine, for 
a moment, how the savour $f existence must have 





‘‘ AMENITIES OF THE PROFESSION "'; BY PHIL MAY. 


Rising Young 
Dramatist: ‘‘Saw ax 
your wife in front : ~ 
last night—what did 
she think of my new 
comedy ?”’ 

Brother Playwright: 
“Oh, I think she 
liked it; she told me 
she . had a good 


R.Y.D.: “ Ah-er, 
when was that?” 

B.P.:“ During the 
entr’acte. One of 
the attendants 
dropped an ice down 
her neighbour's 
neck.” 





(Lent by the pro- 
prietors of “ Punch."’) 


been destroyed 
for the David 
Lows of France 
during the 
dreary years of 
the Occupation ! 
Satire is a deli- 
cate plant; it 
can grow only in 
freedom, and so 


“PLOUGHING THE 





“ SIR GILBERT DE PARADOC a BY THOMAS DERRICK. 


A caricature of the late G. K. Chesterton, whose brilliant contributions to The /llustrated 


London News were one of its best-known features for many years. 
(Lent by Thomas Derrick.) 





long as statesmen and other prominent people realise 
that not until they have been well and truly caricatured 
by some of the eminent people represented here can 
they be said to”have arrived, there is still hope—and 
plenty of it—for this country. In short, the debt we 
owe to the humorous artist is incalculable ; by pointing 
out our innumerable follies, he keeps us more or less 
sane, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. And 
what social or political historian can ignore the evi- 
dence provided for him by a century of Punch and 
other drawings ? 

Much of the humour in art, as in writing, derives 
from the juxtaposition of incongruous ideas, and 
occasionally very solemn and earnest people unwittingly 
add their small contribution to the world’s laughter. 
After seeing this exhibition I would advise a visit to 
the Lecture Room, which is decorated with James 
Barry’s huge frieze painted specially for the room, and 
intended ‘to illustrate this great maxim or moral 
truth, viz.: That the obtaining happiness, as well 
individual as public, depends on cultivating the human 
faculties.’’ One allegory, ‘‘ The Thames,”’ depicts the 
triumph of modern commerce. Father Thames is the 
central figure, supported by Drake, Raleigh, Cabot, 
and ‘the late Captain Cook, of amiable memory ” 
(I quote Barry’s description). There are Nereids. 
“The sportive appearance of some of these Nereids 
gives a variety to the picture, and is intended to show 
that an extensive commerce is sometimes found sub- 
versive to the foundation of virtue.” Naturally I read 
this with delight, but I was puzzled by the appearance 
of a person whom I felt I ought to recognise, apparently 
swimming about in the water and looking serenely 
out from behind one of these agreeable ladies. This 
most respectable gentleman is the last person I ex- 
pected to find sporting with sea-nymphs ; in order to 
introduce the personification of music into “‘ this scene 
of triumph and joy,” the artist has placed among them 
“his friend Dr. Burney, whose abilities in that line are 
universally acknowledged ”’ ; and a very good portrait 
it is. ‘‘ This,’’ says someone in 1809, ‘“ was a whim 
equally absurd and incomprehensible, which no raillery 





MAIN ” VISITORS TO THE &XPOSITION UNIVERSELLE) ; 
’ 


BY CHARLES KEENE. 


Suffolk Farmer (who suffers a good deal); ‘“‘ Much he know 
about his Business, this Cap’ain! He don’t fare to ’ttempt 
to keep in the furrows.” 


(Lent by the proprietors of “ Punch.”") 


or good counsel could induce him to dismiss from 
his canvas.”” I am reminded of an episode at the 
Royal Academy some twenty years ago, when 
an eminent Academician found himself immor- 
talised by another eminent R.A. as one of the 
elders in the story of Susanna. 

I should add that, in addition to its more 
obvious purpose of showing us something of the 
range of English humorous art during the past 
150 years, the exhibition is intended to rouse 
interest in a suggestion made to the Society by 
Mr. Bateman—that steps should be taken to get 
together a permanent collection under one roof. 
The muse of Comedy, he considers, deserves a 
home no less than her more sedate sisters : as it 
is, she is boarded out in many places by no 
means easy of access. If her address were 
known, she would not lack visitors. Whatever 
the reception Mr. Bateman’s suggestion may 
be given by the public, I venture to prophesy 
that the demand for original drawings by 
the artists represented at this show is likely 
to increase. 
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THE GRAHAM ROBERTSON Ss hes BLAKE'S POETIC VISION OF 
BLAKE PICTURES TO BE SOLD. fs GREAT BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. 


: “JACOB'S LADDER.” (GENESIS XXVIII., 12.) “ONE OF 
“THE COMPASSION OF PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER, OR BLAKE'S FINEST INVENTIONS, EXQUISITELY FINISHED IN 
FINDING OF MOSES" ; BY WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827). PERFECTION OF PDETAIL, WATER-COLOUR. C. 1800. 
(EXODUS IL, 5-6.) WATER-COLOUR. NO DATE. 


“ RUTH PARTING FROM NAOMI,” (RUTH I., II-14.) THIS DRAWING 
DIFFERS FROM THE COLOUR PRINT OR “ MONOTYPE” OF THE 
SAME SUBJECT. WATER-COLOUR. 1803. 


“ LUCIFER OR SATAN IN HIS FORMER GLORY.” (EZEKIEL 
XXVIII., 12-19) “THOU WAST PERFECT IN THY WAYS... 


TILL INIQUITY WAS FOUND IN THEE.” WATER-COLOUR. 
“JOB CONFESSING HIS PRESUMPTION, OR THE LORD 


“THE SOLDIERS CASTING LOTS FOR CHRIST'S GARMENTS.” 

(MARK XV., 24) “THEY PARTED HIS GARMENTS, CASTING ¢ ANSWERING JOB OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND.” (JOB XL., 3-6) 

LOTS UPON THEM, WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD TAKE,” “BEHOLD | AM VILE, WHAT SHALL I ANSWER THEE?” 
WATER-COLOUR. 1800, vr, " WATER-COLOUR, NO DATE, 


““ THE SACRIFICE OF JEPHTHAH'’S DAUGHTER.” (JUDGES XI., 39) “THE FOUR-AND-TWENTY ELDERS CASTING DOWN THEIR “THE DEATH OF ST. JOSEPH."’ INSCRIBED “INTO THINE 
“THE MAIDEN KNEELS NAKED ON A STONE ALTAR WITH CROWNS " (REVELATION IV., 10). THE VISION IS LITERALLY HANDS | COMMEND MY SPIRIT. THOU HAST REDEEMED 
FAGGOTS PILED BEHIND HER.”"" WATER-COLOUR. 1803. PRESENTED, WATER-COLOUR, Cc. 1805. ME, © LORD GOD OF TRUTH.” WATER-COLOUR, 1803. 


one of his earliest acquisitions was the pencil drawing known as ‘“ The Vision,” in 


which the poet is shown writing from angelic dictation in the innermost shrine of the 


The sale of works by William Blake (1757-1827) from the collection of the late 
imagination. He continued to collect Blake's work, and in the years 1904-1907 was 


Mr. Graham Robertson, fixed for Friday, July 22, at Christie's, will be the greatest 
Blake sale ever to take place, for Mr. Robertson's collection was the most important 

assembly of the works of this poet, artist and visionary, whose untrammelled imagina- able to acquire much of the collection formed by Blake's patron Thomas Butts 
tion inspired him to produce illustrations to Biblical and classical stories, of a strange- In 1939 he gave to the nation the nine great colour prints which now form the 
ness and beauty which strike straight to the heart of all sensitive men and women. nucleus of the Blake Collection at the Tate, and he has bequeathed four more Blakes 
Graham Robertson was a boy of sixteen or seventeen when his interest in Blake was (with other pictures) to the nation; but he left instructions for the main part of his 


roused by finding a copy of Gilchrist’s life of him in a Southampton bookshop, and well-known collection to be sold. 
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Bermuda is 
an open book 





tw to Poly Tours! 
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We know the secrets of every little sandy cove ; we know 
just the hotel you would choose yourself; we know the 
best places to eat and the most appetizing dishes to order ; 
we know the most exciting things to do—and see ; in fact 
we know sun-kissed Bermuda inside out. 


Last year we had a brilliantly successful season there ; and 
this year we plan an even better one. Our Managing Director 
has made a personal visit to ensure your satisfaction with 
all arrangements. 


Remember, when you travel with Poly Tours—alone or on 
one of our direct escorted tours from London on Dec. 6th 
and Jan. 26th—you travel without a care; also escorted 
departures via New York on Oct. 22nd, Nov. roth, Feb. 8th, 
March 3rd and April 6th. Prices are less than you’d expect. 





Send for the Brochure—it’s FREE 
Printed in full colour, it is packed full of valuable 
information. Send for it to-day, before vou forget, to: 





FOR PERSONAL SERVICE 


311M REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : MAYfair 8100 
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In BEKMUDA the pink and white sand is washed by the Gulf Stream. 

In BERMUDA time is a tranquil flow of dream-like days and glittering 
nights. In BERMUDA you can sail or ride, fish or play golf, and the idling 
is the best in the world. The average temperature in BERMUDA in January 
is 63°. In BERMUDA modern hotels offer supreme comfort, and there are 
no currency restrictions at all, The return fare is £148 by air in winter, and 


hotel charges are from £2 a day. The fare by ship is from £120 return, 


Ask any Travel Agent for particulars, or write to : 
THE BERMUDA GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE, 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 83, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
Telephone : HOL. 0427 
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VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, 
LANCS. 
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314 Regent Street, London, W.! 
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THE “BRISTOL” 2-LITRE SALOON 






in's higher class cers- 





established 


High performance combined with superb handling qualines 


make the “Bristol” » car of particular appeal to those able 
to 


iscern anda 
PPreciate the finer featur, 
'*8 Of fas; 
MOloring. 


BUILT BY THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LiImMiteo 
Address Sales Enquiries to The Sree! Aeropiene Company Limited, € Arlington Street, Si jemess. Londor SW 
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Optical discovery 


allows you to see 


through reflected 


right 


glare 




















The Liqueur to 


linger over 











HERE AT LAST is a way to cut out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses—even the 
best makes—darken everything you look 
at. Only with Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields can you forget the glare, see 
every detail and colour. These glasses are 
made in different styles and colours: so 
you'll easily find a pair that you really like. 
They are wonderfully light and comfort- 
able to wear and absolutely safe for your 
eyes. 

Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, 
fishermen, motorists, yachtsmen and 
many others. 


Some of the many Polaroid styles 






The Polaroid “ §.3-6"" Domino Day Glasses. The 
Attractive plastic frame in Red, Blue, Ivory or 
Demi-Amber. 24/6 plus iid. P. Tax. 


we 


The Polaroid’ 77" Sunshield. Plastic eye-, . The 
Weighs only half an ounce and styled to ter 


the face. Washed ps frame. Available in 
Amber, Red, Blue or Ieory, 37/6 plus 2/8 P. Tax 








HOW POLAROID 
GLASSES WORK 


a. Bright white light from the 
sun strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as white 
glare; others are reflected to the 
eye as useful ‘seeing’ rays that 
show the colour and detail of the 
surface. 


¢. Ordinary tinted glass dims the 
glare and the useful ‘seeing’ light 
as well. 


d. Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields cut out annoying 
white glare, but let the ‘seeing’ 
light pass through—thus reveal- 
ing all the detail and full colour. 
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Polaroid * 66" Sunshield. Wide vision 


plastic eye-piece. In Red, Blue, Green, Ivory or 
Amber. 


15/6 plus 1/2 P. Tax. 





Polaroid “U" Clip-Over Day Glasses 
-piece, metal frame (washed gold) and 


Double eye 
clips. Will fit over almost any style of prescrip- 
tion glasees. 21/6 plus lid. P. Tax 


* ° 
Polaroid 
DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 


From opticians, chemists and leading stores 


% Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A., Great Britain and other countries 


POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD., 21/22 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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For 
Gentlemen \?’ 





John Dalton, 


an English Quaker, was the 
first to propound the theory 


that the atom was the an d 
smallest particle of matter 
imaginable—a theory that | P l a y ers 


was not assailed until more 


than a century later. Even 





in Dalton’s day, the idea Here they are—flannels which 

, hang well, wear well and 

that matter was composed really hold the shirt, gripping 

of small indivisible particles | it lightly yet holding it tightly 

: fa by the woven elastic waist- 

was not new. A similar band. This new and exclusive 

theory had been put forward feature adds comfort and 

: . . security whether you are a 

by the Greek philosopher Democritus two thousand yearsearlier. Sir IsaacNewtonhad | player Jf a couctiiel ei 

‘restated it as the “ corpuscular theory” a hundred years before Dalton. Where shades of Grey Worsteds, and 

celled : letinn th heories i h plained kes West of England Greys. 79/6. 

Dalton excelled them was in formulating these theories in a way that explained known We also have White Flannels 

chemical processes, and enabled deductions to be made which could be submitted to the and Panama weaves in 

Hiei ail a he leted th hilosophi Brown, Lovat, Blue Grey, and 

test of practical experiment. In short, translated them from philosophical Grey. Four leg lengths to each 
abstractions into a method for accurately forecasting and controlling chemical reactions waist size. 


and manufacturing processes. 
Dalton, the son of a weaver, was born in 1766. He went to work at the age of 12, H QO R NE 
but studied in his spare time to such effect that in 1793 she Manchester Academy 
, . ‘ » . . BROTHERS -LIMITED 
appointed him tutor in mathematics and natural science. Six years later he set 
himself up as a private teacher, devoting his leisure to research and the fashioning | 
of his Atomic Theory, which was first published in 1808 in his 
book “A New System of Chemical Philosophy”. Dalton’s 


theory, unaltered in its essentials, is still used to explain the laws 





of chemical combination. Dalton’s work was the basis of the 


knowledge which enabled British scientists to contribute so much | HORNE BROTHERS LIMITED, 415417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
. — : Branches throughout London and Provinces 
to the startling developments of atomic disintegration. 
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ritish Cars ~ | 
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EXPORT PRIORITY | 
6 flor Acid | 

Home deliveries | 


will followas ) Indigesti on 


_— as possible. ‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 
Spe cificu tion Tablets, by effectively 
details on request. , correcting acidity, give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint-flavoured ; 








tha good 


convenient to take when- 
ever the need arises. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 


and has been TABLETS 
for over 


70 years 





KAPP AND PETERSON LTD 30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 


DUBLIN AND LONDON 


Trade enquiries to 
74/77 White Lion St., London, N.1 





A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


THE NEW 


BY GOODYEAR 


© The most distinguished appearance 
The most luxurious quality 
The most impressive mileage 
The most tenacious road grip 
The utmost value ever built”into 


one single tyre 





ONLY BUY WOOLLENS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN 
MOTHPROOFED FOR LIFE 
BY THE MITIN PROCESS 
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Messrs. Hennessy’s Warehouse in Cognac was allowed to continue its 
patient life of maturation unmolested. Stocks grew, rather than /J- 
diminished, because most export markets were closed. Now, the 
lifting of Government price control in this country has made it § 
possible again to import the highest quality brandies, so Hennessy rs 
“X.0” Liqueur Brandy is here once more —and better than ever. 


Ke Ask your Wine Merchant for Hennessy “ X.0"' in the new decanter shaped bottle 

















instantaneous world-wide success of 
“ OSSICAIDE " magnetic hearing aids. 
Brilliant research brings to the deaf great happi- 
ness in a newly developed field of hearing— 

hearing without sound far beyond the 
range of existing microphonic methods. 


tf ()ssi(aveb> 


(Victor A. Foot, F.1.P.1., AM.inst. B.E.) 


72/24 Kensington Church Street, 
London, we Tel. : WEStcern 8750. 


19/20 Mansfield Chambers, 17 Sc. Ann's Square, 
Manchester, 2. Tel. : BLAckfriars 0077. 





Suffolk Hall, |, Upper Richmond Road, 
Putney, $.W.15. Tel. : PUTney 3262. 
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AND ENJOY LIFE alin 

















WILLIAM YOUNGER’S 
No. 3 SCOTCH ALE 
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The Saving Grace of Spending 





True economy is not in refusing 
to spend, but in spending wisely. 
A display of such wisdom is to 
ask us at Bernard Weatherill to 
make clothes for you. Into all 
our work goes that craftsmanship 
which keeps a look of youth about 
a suit right through its long, long 
life. Our materials, too, merit 
those adjectives which are nor- 
mally regarded as an exaggera- 
tion. So with economy fully 


realised, workmanship guaranteed 





and materials of the finest, all 


that is needed to complete the 


of a long line of famous British cars, 


picture is a word from you. 


Bernard Weatherill) 


55, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.lI 


81, CANNON ST., E.C.4, 
CY APPOINTMENT 

[PV LArdoxx.E D9 RIDING CLOTHES 11, BENNETT'S HILL, BIRMINGHAM 
— and at Aldershot and Ascot 





the S.M. 1500 now reaches the Home Market 
— though in limited quantities. Your Singer 


Distributor will demonstrate it to you. 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED + BIRMINGHAM & COVENTRY 





















A Fine Holiday 
ata 


Fine Hotel 





To those entitled under 
Truthis stranger than 


= f fiction . . . but for true WILLS, MARRIAGE —_ 
‘ protection in the SETTLEMENTS, ANNUITIES 2 © 










arden, wear 
Fale | |S2B8 EiBKecete | | ant tesnces =| KK ERFOOTS 
a ti » Gloves. They save . 
The Majestic prides itself on knowing what you from cuts and scratches and A DVA fd Cc Ee As 
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appointed rooms, facing the sea, exce nt . 
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Please write for illustrated brochure. 


TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 


- From your Chemist 
GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 17 
Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


} 
48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. —— ae 
Telephones : MAYFAIR 4145-3159 ~ “2 


Telegr : h Audley, London. “4 








HOTEL MAJESTIC || 


ST-ANNES-ON-THE-SEA | | 
Make it your host on the Lancashire Coast 






































‘be my friend 


Here’s something that you can do this very minute — help 
a child whose young life is being wrecked by cruelty, by 
enrolling as a Friend of the n.s.P.c.c. All it involves is a 
promise to send 2/6 a year — a book of stamps will do. The 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
needs your help more than ever. It is the only body whose 
particular business it is to act in cases of cruelty. It only 
prosecutes in the last resort — help and advice always 
come first. 
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MECALLISTS 


We desive lo purchase | 
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SILVER § 
COINS AND Pe a. ce 
M E DALS PLEASE ENROL AS A FRIEND TODAY 
es Ny preg preg rege sp prone Vantella Shirts 
SPINK & SON Ltd . @ Friend of the N.S.P.C.C. I enclose my first contribution—and promise to sub- | to match 
5-7 KING ST. ST, JAMESS, LONDON, S.w.! l en 


Van Heusen Collars 


NAME campos - on» anne cecnvenens eauevemmn-enses - | a3 
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Decors of today 






Found in the 





smartest ships, hotels and 


private homes — loose cover- 






ings and hangings made by 
“Old Bleach” Furnishings Ltd. 
of Randalstown, N. Ireland. All 
Old Bleach Fabrics, whether 


















piece-dyed linens, screen and 





It may be true-spoken or 


a mere form of words. machine prints, or repps are 






At least let there be fine guaranteed fast vat colours. 





paper visible between the 








lines for those who read ~ | 


there to find evidence of | 


SPICERS | 
For your serious corres- WRITING | 
pondence, write on a PAPERS 


Spicer Writing Paper 


“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


the writer’s standing. 






Randalstown, Northern Ireland 






















Trade Enquiries only to 26 Berners St., London W.1 


SPICERS OF UNION STREET, LONDON - MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1645 











Koplands bardey- wearing both — item 


of the Hair 


Perfumed with Otto of Roses, it 






























































PE PEREREPET PEPE FE. adds lustre to the hair telling of 
AAA AAAI EEE 4 itscarefully blended ingredients 

1 444441114444468844 ‘ : : 
VEVeebeseteseretee' unmistakably Rowland’s 

———= een 4444tiraier . , 
= bEbEEEEEEEEEETESS! Macassar Oil. Made to a very 
SSS A +4 special formula; used by dis 
= = * Ahh AAAAAA Att — » 1 . . 
= YA cerning men and women since 














=e 1793. You will find Rowland’s 


———— f unequalled for dressing the 
== Set hair and for promoting its 
————— healthy growth. 


weyers Since 1793 
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4 a the best Bespoke Tailors at 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 








































































































home and overseas. 





























SILVER 
WEDDING 


STAMPS 





A liqueur of exquisite flavour | 
and bouquet compounded from 










special reserve Whiskies. When ordert USED SETS 

“E Barbados 12/6 
At your Wine Merchants. Seovesiond , 35/- 
KUMMEL cescsZ on —— 
‘EL,5 | | oi 
| Cyprus 376 
Fiji il). 
; Gambia 40. 
WOLFSCH MIDT ati et sete Conse 2 4 
9 Gt. Britain 30/- St. Kitts-Nevis ih). 
mR a Malta rT} - St. Lucia ie 
“ The original Kummel Rogers (i Soe 
ESTABLISHED 1847 N. Rhodesia 50/- S.W. Africa pr. 10d. 

Honey-sweet . . . ie 5 ¥ Complete Set 138 stamps 
a ° ° CROWN COLONIES & DOMINIONS 

drink u neat. MINT 680 USED £90 
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Tre ARISTOCRAT 
oY LIQUEURS 
RENOWNED & 100 YEARS 
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For further offers of Silver Weddings send for 
our 32-page Bulletin 


SPECIMEN COPY ON REQUEST 


> He AWALLACE 


in 94,OLD BROAD ST. LONDON. E.C.2 


POA WALLACE EL EPHOME OOP 









S. F. & O. HALLGARTEN, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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w pictorial matter whatso« 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part 





THE 


General Sir Garnet Wolseley was a stickler for 
detail. So effectively did he stickle that he became a Field 
Marshal and a Viscount and bequeathed his name as a one-time 
Army synonym of the nautical “ shipshape and Bristol fashion.” 
Sir Garnet’s views on Schweppes, being unrecorded, have not 
shared the same immortality. But Schweppes in Sir Garnet’s day, 
as long before and indeed in our own, was the beau ideal of the 
perfect drink. More than a century and a half has 
gone to the making of its bubble reputation. 
Admirals and Generals galore, of mighty repute in 
their day, have been relegated to the echoing vistas 
of the National Portrait Gallery, while we, their 


A 


heirs and assigns, still stickle stoutly for our Schweppes. 


Sticklers steadily stickle for 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 


A} 
\s THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 
WS 


WY 


Secor H WHISKY 


"8714005 Oegi rn. SCONANP 


A precious instrument by the master, 
Stradivari, this Violin with its mellow tone 
so much admired, calls to mind how 
connoisseurs of fine whisky have always 
praised the mellow charm of Highland 
Queen “Grand Liqueur’”’, 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAN ODO ti QqueuR®R S€Grewn WHISKY 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., DISTIGLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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“It is a car for the real motoring enthusiast, the type of driver who 
wants to go far and fast, who appreciates and can obtain the utmost from 
steering, braking and handling qualities all designed to fit exactly the de- 


mands made on a car when high averaging isrequired. Most important 


of all, perhaps, is the safety factor which accompanies the performance.”’ 


de“ ITO ” 
14 litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £199.1.8 peed - * _ 


100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958. Purchase Tax £266.17.2 


* OR ! ron. £2.06 Ft 2 ¥ 
London Showrooms: : / ss-¢6 PALL MALL, S.W.: 
Overseas Business Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 





Combines its own 
face lotion * 


4s 
jf 


VRIES P 
WEEE, PIL PAA ft 
TAY) 


and so shave 


all of us} 


An Ingramshave will save your 
face from discomfort because its 
grand, rich lather contains an after- 
shave lotion with a before-shave 





action. Protect yourself against razor 
soreness—ask for Ingram’s. In large 
tubes everywhere. 
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